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we are told, “‘by many quite outside the circle of theo- 
logians and philosophers.”. ‘‘There has been a core of 
real truth,” he says, ‘‘in all those superstitions, in all 
those beliefs, which, throughout the whole history of 
mankind, had supported and animated it.” “All life, 
together with all that men most prize and cannot help 
prizing, demands certain beliefs without which what is 
most precious is impossible. [hey are, so to speak, 
the strut and stays which brace and keep erect the moral 
structure of society.’’ Nor does evolution give all that 
is essential. “The higher values cannot be hitched into 
the evolutionary process.” ‘“‘A theistic setting is a 
necessity for ethics.... Unless the moral coinage is 
to be debased, these, or some such beliefs, must be main- 
tained. Without them we can only be tricked into al- 
truistic conduct, and, if we are to be honest, must lower 
ourselves in our own eyes. Certain conduct and cer- 
tain doctrines seem to be made for each other; and, in the 
conflict between reasoning, which if acted upon would 
paralyze, and emotions, which would stimulate, enrich, 
and enlarge, the better part is, to be guided by the 
latter.” 
ed 


Ir is fortunate that no age is shut within itself, and 
that progress takes us into never so new and different 
fields but that the nobilities of abandoned fields persist. 
In literature, and, above all, in music, there is the open 
channel of motives and ideas no longer produced, but yet 
freshly available in imperishable renewals of the great 
creation. What would become of an age if it were penal- 
ized by its advances and abandonments, and unable to 
keep any of the grace of days long outlived? However 
interesting and zestful and original the music of the 
modern spirit, how poor we should be if the past kept 


its products to itself, and we could not longer feel the- 


imperial dignity of Haydn, the tranquilizing melody of 
Mendelssohn, the lofty beauty of Handel, the incom- 
parable power of Beethoven! The age may boast of 
forms and conquests they knew not of, and may laud the 
genius of composers who reflect the highly wrought stress 
of our time; but it can never become ungrateful that 
into our overcharged atmosphere float strains from an- 
other time, lifting us into the realms which no progress 
antiquates, and conserving to us our legacy of eternal 
things from the past. No time is hermetically sealed, 
and whatever we leave behind in religious belief, we do 
not deny ourselves the continuity of a spiritual succes- 
sion, nor cut ourselves off from the springs that feed the 


world. 
J 


A GrEaT deal was made at one time, notably by Buckle 
in his ‘‘History of Civilization,” of the influences of 
climate and geographical situation on history. The 
theory was made to carry much more than it would 
support, and is now discredited. But one cannot help 
thinking that there is something in it, if not in the large 
movements of history, at least in small ways. One 
wonders why disregard of the announced time of begin- 
ning anything is so often and generally habitual. What- 
ever the meeting,—an important committee, a public 
concert, or other entertainment, not to speak of church 
service,—it is sure that those who make a conscience of 
promptness have a large slice of time, hardly to be spared, 
wasted by waiting for late-comers, or their enjoyment 
and attention disturbed by late arrivals. Weare loath to 
think that tardiness and procrastination are predestined 
by influences beyond our control. Much good work is 
hampered and neutralized by what a chorus leader would 
call a bad attack. We do not realize what a difference it 
makes whether we are on time or not. We are too 
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modest as to the importance of our being where we intend 
to be at the exact hour when our attendance is needed. 
A little egotism in this regard is advisable. One person 
may not count for more than one; but, when he is late, 
there is apt to be a good many of him. It is, of course, 
much better to be late than not to come at all, and no 
one should think, the next time church-coming is delayed, 
it had better be omitted. A full congregation is a great 
comfort to the minister who thought it at first a very 
scant one. But why not have it full at the start? 
Why should an invocation be so intercessory, and rest 
on the untenable ground of absent treatment? If the 
minister's soul is to be upheld by many supporters, 
why make it sink with dismay for preparation’s sake? 
If we were to add one more society to those whose name 
is legion in social reform, it would be a Society for the 
Relief and Prevention of Procrastination! 


Jt 


In his chapter on Renan, Prof. Guérard says: “It may 
well be doubted whether the evidence of the New Testa- 
ment writers would at present be accepted by any court 
not biassed in their favor. A great change has certainly 
come over Christianity in this respect. Miracles are now 
a hindrance rather than a help. Instead of serving as 
arguments in favor of the faith, they weaken it. The 
spiritual grandeur of Jesus remains the evidence of his 
divinity, in spite of the miracles. This very grandeur, 
to which Renan paid full tribute, is in itself a miracle, 
incomparably more mysterious and more potent for good 
than the turning of water into wine.” 


The Lengthened Vision. 


It is curious that the word ‘“‘vision,”’ which refers to one 
of the five senses, should at the same time come to be 
used with reference to things no one can see, which, in- 
deed, some people, for that reason, say are not real. The 
word “‘visionary”’ refers to a pretended seeing; and when 
in some connections vision is spoken of, we think of 
poetic and artistic faculties, dreamlike creations of the 
mind, intangible existences outside the range of any 
one’s actual vision. 

The fact, of course, is that the word has been trans- 
ferred from the physical to the intellectual and spiritual 
life. It has thus come to mean the very opposite of 
vision, and to signify things that cannot be seen rather 
than things that can be seen. Once the process begins, 
there is little to restrain its operation, little to keep 
vision within bounds of probability and usefulness. The 
delights of the imagination are great, and the allurements 
to indulge them are many, so that the word has fallen 
into ill repute. Its hold on any reality has loosened, and 
its connection with life has been broken off. For those 
who have time and inclination to ascend into the higher 
air, it is all well enough; but for people who have much to 
do, vision in the sense of sharp eyes for the next step ahead 
is what is needed, and vision in any transcendental sense 
goes by the board. 

There is no doubt good reason for this division and 
reproach. ‘There is a good deal of airy unsubstantiality 
which deserves all the practical man says of it. We 
hold no brief for the vision which creates all its revelations 
and sees what no other vision particularly cares to see. 
What we are anxious to show is that the real vision which 
goes no further than the next step ahead misses what will 
guide the steps, and that the vision which sees two steps 
ahead where one was seen before is the vision which is 
the most useful of all. In the course of the discussion 
at the last Conference, the eminent president of the Con- 
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ference took good occasion to confirm, from the point of 
view of a man of scientific training and habit of mind, the 
assertion by Dr. Brown of the necessity to the scientist 
of an imagination. It was clearly shown that the scien- 
tist could not see much with his eyes unless he also saw 
a step ahead of his eyes. It is this practical necessity 
that we have in mind, and which we wish to commend to 
the attention of the man whose practical good sense has 
led him to undervalue any other power of seeing than that 
of his eyes. And we wish to do so chiefly by showing that 
this further vision is not the opposite of ocular demonstra- 
tion, but is simply the continuation of it. We propose 
to call it not vision in contrast to ordinary seeing, but 
vision in continuation of ordinary seeing, ordinary seeing 
carried a little further than is usual in short-lengthened 
vision. 

This is legitimate, for, as a matter of fact, the one power 
of seeing is dependent on the other. One is simply the 
extension of the other. It is making what one sees useful 
for what one does not at first see, but may come to see. 
Not only this, it is aiding the seeing of the eyes with the 
seeing which the mind points out to the eyes. Thus it 
doubles and quadruples the power of vision. It enables 
one to see round a corner as, with only the outside eyes, 
no one could possibly do. It puts the keenest eyesight 
at a disadvantage as compared with eyesight with inside 
information, as the wariest animal finds when the hunter 
matches his brain and poor eyes with the animal’s su- 
perior eyes and poor brain. A man was discharged the 
other day (it happens every day) because he could not 
see any further than the end of his day’s work He 
was faithful and reliable; no fault could be found with him. 
In fact, he was one of the best men. But when some one 
had to go, to cut down operating expenses, he was the 
man, because he could best be spared. ‘They said he 
lacked enterprise. He was always up with his job, but 
never ahead of it. He is puzzled to know why so many 
years of fidelity were thus rewarded, and nurses a bitter 
sense of the world’s injustice. He could make a very 
good case. But a jury of his peers would lose him his 
case, for they would know that the trouble was not in his 
stars, nor in injustice, but in himself. He could see, 
but he could not see far, and in business, the man who 
sees farthest is the man who gets ahead surest. All 
imagination would not do at all. A firm of poets and 
seers would fail unless, like Whittier, they were also 
good business men,—that is, had the poetic faculty con- 
nected with the matter-of-fact things. No imagination 
at all is as unpractical and unproductive as imagination 
with nothing else. 

The other day the whole country was shocked with 
the story of a fire in a building occupied by a club in 
which thirty or forty men lost their lives. The worst 
shock came with the knowledge that the event was 
entirely unnecessary. A building not suited for such 

ose was converted into a place of resort and habita- 
tion. The building laws were evaded or set at naught. 
A common knowledge of insecurity was ignored. It was 
erally known that those who entered the building 

in large numbers did so at the close risk of their lives. 
Men resigned from the club, or forbade their families 
to attend its functions, for that reason. It was plain to 
the most casual visitor that means of exit were ridicu- 
lously inadequate. Yet the delusion was hugged that 
g would happen. It took a holocaust to persuade 

the persons. responsible to conclude that something ought 
to be done before such events, instead of after them. 
It might easily have nappened that a thousand, instead 
of thirty, paid lives to insure the safety of others, and 
therefore the sacrifice may bring great gain. But the 
gain might have been had for nothing, and sorrow, 
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inconsolable sorrow, and incalculable loss have been 
spared. A lengthened vision, a power of seeing with 
eyes reinforced with thought, a faculty of believing 
things without waiting to have them happen,—this 
would have prevented the horror. 

This is a parable as well as an event. It means vast 
numbers of instances where seeing ahead would supple- 
ment the sight of the eyes, When it is too late, men 
admit this of their indulgences, their distrusts, their 
short-sighted practicalness. In the Persian religion the 
demons had the power of seeing things after they happened, 
the angels of seeing them before they happened. That 
was what made them devils. To indulge complacency 
with no other vision than that of demons, shows not only 
that men are not the angels they might be,—it shows 
what needless fools they are. 


Home. 


The wave of reaction and distorted individualism 
seems about to have reached its height. A crowd of 
insane ideas have been let loose on the world. Sober 
minds are bewildered, and hardly know where to look for 
a stable foothold. It is like a great spring thaw after 
unwonted accumulations of snow and ice. Many pro- 
fane words are spoken from the press and by word of 
mouth, not because they directly assail God and high 
heaven, but because they strike with virulence at the 
institutions held most sacred and secure, of the moral 
and social life. 

The rage for tearing up by the roots, overturning, and 
destroying, has gone on with a kind of wild glee, as chil- 
dren laugh and shout in ruining fine books or precious ob- 
jects. We have been told to prove all things and to hold 
fast that which is good, but the age is too impatient to 
prove the worth of things it would overturn by the 
use of smart aphorisms, and startling, if not shocking, 
attacks. What is there sacred about the word ‘‘home,”’ 
that what it stands for should be honored and respected, 
when, for a certain class of people, it is a place to get away 
from as speedily as possible? What does it imply for 
many women but drudgery, hard and constant work, 
wearing care, and anxiety, and little pleasure; what to 
people unequally yoked but a life of discontent and mis- 
erable restraint? ; 

There are all varieties of homes, and the poorest are 
deplorable enough; but, poor as they are, they have not 
destroyed the ideal that has been a guiding star to hu- 
manity since civilization began. From several direc- 
tions the home is being assailed and derided. The 
homekeeper is called a narrow-minded, slow-witted, un- 
developed being, who has abrogated her rights, or has 
never known them, and has settled into a domestic 
animal of tame and uninteresting qualities. The children, 
we hear, would be better nurtured and cared for in well- 
conducted institutions, free from parental mismanagement. 
Home cooking, we are told, is very bad. The poorest 
hotel can furnish viands more palatable than the domestic 
table. All this chatter and nonsense is a direct libel on 
thousands of happy homes, where a true union exists 
between husband and wife, and the children are nurtured 
and trained in the only place where the best in them can 
be developed. ‘The critics of the home are probably those 
who have suffered disillusion and disgust because they 
have never known how to secure the blessing of a good 
home for themselves; who are, in fact, failures in the finest 
of fine arts, and consequently turn to derision what they 
cannot attain. 

According to these wise and inspired prophets, the time 
is coming when machinery will take the place of all 
domestic hand-labor, meals will be provided, the house 
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will be cleaned and garnished without the oversight 
of the mistress, who will be free to spend her life abroad, 
agitating causes, originating new reforms, or uttering 
philippics against all things old and venerated. The 
social picture thus presented is of a nature to make the 
old and feeble thankful that life mainly lies behind them, 
instead of on the forward track. A homeless world, with 
an entire female population gathered in conventicles, 
and readjusting theoretically all the conditions of life, is 
enough to strike terror to the soul. 

In those days the loved song, ‘‘Home, Sweet Home,” 
would be banished from the domestic circle and the con- 
cert-room, as of a too sickly sentimentality to be tolerated 
by vigorous intellects, and would cease to awaken gentle 
memories in the hearts of any but the hopelessly anti- 
quated. Soon we might be told that the Lord’s Prayer 
and the ‘en Commandments are out of date, and ought 
to give place to the latest ideas in sociology. The up- 
heavals that exist in the brains of some fanatics and 
wild propagandists may grieve mature people of settled 
principles, but cannot shake their opinions supported 
by sound reason and common sense; but the effect may 
be more or less pernicious on the minds of the young, 
who see in such notions only restraints swept away, and 
the advocacy of unlimited license and emancipation gain- 
ing ground. 

To have home making and keeping derided as drudgery, 
enslavement, and stultification of the mental powers, 
is to spread a pernicious falsehood. It has been the 
best training-school of humanity. It has developed the 
noblest men and women, and all efforts to break it up 
and substitute something better have proved abortive. 
The experiments in communal living, the phalansteries 
and communities of various name and kind, where the 
family is merged or submerged, have failed. The cry has 
been, after trial of such expedients, Back to the home. 
Even partial domestic co-operation where the separate 
family has been maintained after a time has generally 
proved unprofitable. ‘The economic basis for success in 
such undertakings has not yet been developed, though in 
time it may become a most profitable adjunct to domes- 
tic life. Such changes and reforms as are feasible will 
strengthen rather than destroy these separate homes. 

There are imperfect homes of varying degrees. ‘The 
illiterate, unintelligent housewife.can pervade no place 
rightly to be called home. The woman whose interests 
are all outside the family must necessarily be an oc- 
casional inmate rather than a ruler and organizer. ‘The 
house or apartment kept only for a show-place for the 
benefit of outsiders, has no right to the name. But 
these, though too common, are still exceptional. ‘The 
average home, managed on enlightened principles, and 
based on old-fashioned, conscientious, unselfish devotion, 
is still the best institution that has been devised for the 
sheltering, rearing, and nurture, both spiritually and 
physically, of the family. It is a hard, material indi- 
vidualism that would destroy it. 

The claim is, that the home has always been unpro- 
gressive, and still remains behind in completeness of 
organization and method. It is in too many respects 
a haphazard institution, conducted somewhat differently 
in each household. The housekeeper has been accused, 
perhaps with justice, of lack of initiative and creative 
power in her own sphere. But the home is not a machine, 
and never can be. It is the only institution that has 
remained more or less primitive because of its com- 
plexity and the varied wants, tastes, appetites, to which 
it ministers. It is human and self-directing rather than 
material moved from without. In its finest results it 
shows how the direct human touch, oversight, and direc- 
tion is superior in the molding of character to the most 
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perfectly adjusted mechanism. In its more imperfect 
results it is still better than the hotel, the institution, the 
refuge, or the charitable shelter. 

Aside from the mere physical ordering and direction 
of the house as a place to eat, and sleep, and mingle with 
the family, there is the far greater question of parental . 
control and nurture that cannot be carried on in a crowd, 
and requires the privacy of the separate dwelling. If 
the home in its very existence were really threatened, 
those who act for the-good of the community and the 
progress of civilization would be forced to band together 
for its maintenance. But the denouncers only speak for 
themselves and their restless, feverish ambitions. They 
show the trend of the age in a degree, but they do not 
touch the deep heart of womanhood and manhood 
pledged to maintain those institutions that lie at the 
base of all the higher agencies, the church, the school, 
the republic itself, and make for justice, honesty, private 
and public honor, purity, and peace. 


American Cnitarian Association. 
Eight Days in the Old Dominion. 


It did not take many minutes to discover that, of all 
the cities in the South, Lynchburg has the greatest num- 
ber of “ups and downs.” It is literally true that from 
the basement of certain houses one can toss a pebble into 
the chimney of its nearest neighbor. ‘The city is built 
on a series of terraces, and some one said you could 
always tell a man from Lynchburg by the way he lifted 
his feet—as if walking upstairs. The afternoon and even- 
ing were spent in touring the town and calling on people 
interested in the Unitarian movement. On Sunday, de- 
spite rain and a chill that would have done credit to 
Revere Beach in the month of March, about fifty people 
gathered in the upper room, where the tango school has. 
the right of way on weekdays. This congregation was 
originally gathered about a year ago by Rev. J. M. 
Seaton, and is now being further developed by Rey. 
J. R. Pennington, who came hither from Norfolk. 

Everything that the boomers of the cities of the North- 
west say about their prospects the citizens of Lynchburg, 
Roanoke, Richmond, and Norfolk say with equal 
assurance about the peculiar interest that the Almighty 
and Nature and the present generation of human beings 
have taken, severally, in these municipalities. It just 
“happened” that the climate during my visit was un- 
precedented, for Virginia has a well-established reputa- 
tion of being “ideal” in this respect. Schools and colleges 
are increasing in number, vast enterprises are centring 
in each of these cities, capital is seeking investment, and 
real estate has soared to giddy heights. It is, therefore, 
the candid opinion of those who know, that no part of 
the country offers greater opportunities for the founding 
of Unitarian churches; and the brave efforts which 
have thus far been put forth by the Virginia ministers 
seem to support this belief. But the work must not be 
done in a halting manner. At the earliest possible date 
attractive churches should be built, in order to secure 
the respect and support of the large numbers who are 
prepared to give their encouragement to the organization 
of liberal religion. 

On Monday, at Roanoke, the latest of our ventures, 
now under the scholarly leadership of Mr. Seaton, was 
carefully investigated, a congregation of twenty-five 
assembling for an address and conference. It is as yet 
too early to¥quote definite results in Roanoke. The 
movement is barely begun, and it remains to be seen 
whetherja sufficient constituency can be secured. A 
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superficial judgment would seem to indicate that a 
society of strength and influence can be established. 

The Unitarian ministers of Virginia gathered in Rich- 
mond on April 2-3, where hospitality had been arranged 
by the Rev. Alexander T. Bowser at the exquisite 
manse, built on the same lot as the church during 
last year. On Thursday evening the conference was 
held at Highland Springs, which was the first Unitarian 
church organized in Virginia. Highland Springs is 
a suburb of Richmond, Rev. S. C. Weatherly being 
the minister. Here there is greatly needed a new 
church edifice, the present one being unattractive and 
inadequate for the needs of the society. The population 
of Highland Springs is increasing, and new houses are 
being built in considerable numbers. Already the 
building fund has reached encouraging proportions, and 
it is hoped that definite efforts will be made during the 
present year to erect a church which will do credit to 
the cause and to the community. On Thursday evening 
the present church was packed, and each of the visiting 
ministers delivered a short address. The next day a 
session of goodly fellowship was held in the church study 
at Richmond. At this time addresses bearing upon the 
practical work of the ministry were made by the 
brethren, and the entire work in the South was carefully 
reviewed. In the afternoon an auto trip afforded an 
opportunity for estimating the phenomenal growth of 
the city of Richmond, and in the evening a reception 
with a platform meeting closed the day. 

From Richmond I visited Norfolk, where Mr. Penning- 
ton organized a Unitarian church in 1912. Here is an 
enthusiastic group eager to secure the services of an 
efficient minister, confident that in this wonderful sea- 
board centre of a hundred thousand population a Unitarian 
church of great stability can be evolved. Throughout 
this entire region a new spirit with boundless enthusiasm 
is perceptible. The lethargy of the South in these parts 
has been overcome by the present generation, and capital 
has been attracted by the great natural advantages in 
Norfolk, combining land and sea. It has a wonderful 
harbor. Its fine water supply and its inexhaustible 
fesources promise everything that a great metropolis 
can anticipate. 

It is astonishing that one can be on a steamboat in 
Chesapeake Bay at 7in the morning and at the South 
Union Station in Boston at 8.30 p.m. of the’same day! 

, Lewis G. Wison. 


Current Topics. 


AFTER a diplomatic dispute, which has lasted for ten 
years, a distinct step toward the readjustment of rela- 
tions between the United States and Colombia was taken 
on April 7, when a treaty was signed in Bogota embody- 
ing terms for the settlement of the controversy which 
arose out of the quick recognition of the republic of 
Panama by the United States, in a successful attempt by 
President Roosevelt to facilitate the beginning of the 
work of construction on the Panama Canal. Colombia 
had charged that the secession of Panama was largely 

_ hastened by the activities of American diplomacy, and 
based a demand for a money indemnity upon that con- 
tention. Under the terms of the treaty signed last week, 
the United States undertakes to pay to Colombia the 

sum of $25,000,000 as an indemnity, and the preamble to 
the agreement is said to convey a mild intimation of re- 

_ gret for the attitude of the United States at the time of 

the declaration of independence by Panama. Comment 
on the provisions of the treaty in the Senate indicates the 

‘probability of strong opposition to its ratification. 
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THE recurrent problem of the responsibility of the 
United States for the safety of the lives and property of 
foreigners in Mexico in the present disturbed state of that 
country, obtruded itself afresh in pressing form last week 
as a result of the expulsion of about six hundred Spanish 
subjects from Torreon by Francisco Villa after he had 
wrested the city from its Federal defenders. The treat- 
ment of the Spaniards was denounced by the Spanish 
government as a violation of the laws of nations, and the 
State Department was confronted with a reiterated de- 
mand for protection to Spanish nationals living in Mexico. 
Despite the unwillingness of the Constitutionalist ad- 
ministration to recognize the right of the United States to 
intervene in behalf of any foreigners except American 
citizens, the State Department, promptly upon the re- 
ceipt of the representations from Madrid, despatched a 
communication to Gen. Carranza, the supreme chief of 
the Constitutionalists, pointing out the peril of such sum- 
mary action against alien residents as that taken against 
the Spaniards. ¥ 


THE treatment accorded to Spanish residents by the 
Constitutionalists, not only at Torreon, but at almost 
every other point that has fallen into the hands of the 
rebel forces, throws some light upon the bases of the pres- 
ent struggle in Mexico. Wherever the Constitutionalists 
have gained the upper hand, they have driven the Span- 
iards out relentlessly, and in many cases Spanish property 
has been confiscated, either pending adjudication or per- 
manently. The rebel leaders have not hesitated to admit 
that this pronounced anti-Spanish attitude is the out- 
come of the long struggle for mastery between the abori- 
ginal inhabitants of Mexico and the incoming Spanish 
element. It is charged now by the rebel spokesmen that 
one reason for the instability of government in Mexico 
is the result of the determination of the non-Spanish part 
of the population to restore the rights which had been 
wrested from them by the Spanish conquerors, and of 
the persistent efforts of the Spanish minority to retain 
their dominant position. Thus, it is explained, Mexico 
is to-day seeking to right the wrongs which Cortez 


wrought. * 


THe scandal in the French cabinet which was pre- 
cipitated by the disclosures that were brought about by 
the murder of Gaston Calmette, editor of Figaro, by Mme. 
Caillaux, the wife of Joseph Caillaux, the then Minister of 
Finance, continues to agitate France as the Parliamentary 
inquiry and its aftermath drag on. Under a verdict of 
“not guilty but reprehensible,” M. Monis, the Minister 
of Justice, has definitely followed M. Caillaux out of the 
cabinet; but he has been appointed to a minor judicial 
post. In the meanwhile, the investigation into the events 
that underlay M. Calmette’s bitter attacks upon M. 
Caillaux in the columns of Figaro, and which Mme. Cail- 
laux terminated with the bullets that struck down the 
editor, is taking its regular course. The former Minister 
whose wife played the active part in the tragedy which 
astonished the world, has announced his intention to ap- 
peal to his constituents for vindication, and it is pre- 
dicted by his friends that he will be returned triumphantly 
to the Chamber of Deputies, and that he will once more 
play an important part in the public life of the republic. 


et 


THE Unionists had occasion to point to signs of a grad- 
ual disintegration of the liberal majority in the House 
of Commons, when, on April 6, the house defeated by 
80 votes an amendment for the rejection of the Home 
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Rule Bill. Color is given to the Unionists’ contention 
by analysis of the government’s strength in the latest 
test on the measure, when it is recalled that in a previous 
session of parliament the government mustered a ma- 
jority of ror on the same issue, and that in a succeeding 
alignment its majority was reduced to 98. After the 
vote on April 6 the bill was given its second reading for 
the third time, without a division. It is confidently 
maintained by the advocates of Home Rule, that the 
new order of things will be in effect in Ireland by mid- 
summer, with or without the consent of Ulster, and that 
the Home Rule measure will not contain any further 
concessions to the susceptibilities of the [Ulstermen than 
those already offered by the government and rejected 
by the Irish minority as insufficient. 


vt 


THE State Department last week began its prepara- 
tions for the reception of Queen Eleanora of Bulgaria, 
who, it was definitely announced last Monday, will sail 
for America on May 21. It is explained by Mr. William 
Caspar, the personal representative of the Queen, who 
arrived in New York last week, that Her Majesty’s 
chief purpose in coming to America is to observe the 
workings of the hospital system in this country as a 
basis for a thorough reorganization of hospital work in 
Bulgaria. Queen Eleanora will bring to America four 
young Bulgarian women, who will enter a training school 
for nurses in New York, and who on the completion of 
their training will return to their own country as the 
nucleus of a training staff for Bulgarian hospitals. It 
is probable that, incidentally, the Queen will study the 
organization and methods of social work in several of 
the great cities in the United States with a view to the 
inauguration of similar activities in Bulgaria. 


3 


Tue cabinet crisis in Japan approached a successful 
issue at the end of last week, when Count Okuma, a 
statesman of advanced liberal tendencies, accepted the 
task of forming a ministry. The appointment of Count 
Okuma was accepted by the malcontents as the begin- 
ning of a process of political transformation, which, it is 
predicted, will end with a material modification of the 
present system of government, denounced by its oppo- 
nents as oligarchical and unrepresentative. A notable 
feature of the movement which precipitated the crisis 
were the revelations of corruption in high places in con- 
nection with the purchase of naval supplies abroad, es- 
pecially in Germany. ‘These disclosures were injected 
into the public life of Japan several months ago by ad- 
missions made in the course of a parliamentary inquiry 
in Berlin into charges that the German “armament 
trust,” notably the Krupps, had deliberately manufac- 
tured rumors of international tension for the purpose 
of creating markets. for its output. 


Brevities. 


We should keep wide open the windows of the soul. 
To-day the sunlight of truth is streaming in upon it 
from every side. 


One editor sums up the aids to early death in the 
following brief list: “Laxatives, digestive tablets, and 
cough medicines,”’ with the added remark, “Continuous 
drugging more effective than early piety.” 


Our greatest religious need as a religious body is that 
of adequate and spontaneous self-expression. We have 
so long refrained from the natural impulse of serious con- 
fession that we have almost lost the use of this function 
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of the religious life. The soul feels relieved and in har- 
mony when it has said its best word or done its noblest 
deed. 


When a minister meant to say in his church calendar, 
“Here let no one be a stranger,” and wrote, instead,‘‘ Let 
there be no stranger here,’’ he was soon reminded how 
slight a change of words was necessary entirely to reverse 
their meaning. = 


When one recalls the fact that Oliver Wendell Holmes 
was always to be found on Sunday in his seat in the 
gallery of King’s Chapel, he finds a satisfying explana- 
tion of it in these words of personal confession, “I find 
that there is in the corner of my heart a little plant 
called Reverence, which wants to be watered about once 
a week.” 


Letters to the Editor. 


The A. U. A. Nomination. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In view of the letter published in last week’s Register 
in reference to the candidacy of Rev. Alfred Rodman 
Hussey of Baltimore for the office of Director of the 
American Unitarian Association for the Middle States 
District, we think it only fair to announce, what was 
very carefully not announced in this letter, that Mr. 
Hussey is seeking nomination not at all upon his own 
initiative or responsibility, but in response to a vote 
passed at a regular meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the Conference of the Middle States and Canada. 
The problem of this year’s candidate for representative 
of the Middle States in the National Board was thor- 
oughly discussed at the meeting referred to, and the 
records show that Mr. Hussey was unanimously recom- 
mended for nomination and election. It should be added 
that the reasons governing this selection involved no 
personal considerations whatsoever, but were based ex- 
clusively upon general policies of local and national 
administration. 

Leon A. HARVEY, 
Secretary of the Conference. 
JoHn Haynes HOoLMEs, 
Chairman of the Meeting. 


Goldwin Smith vs. Starr King. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


In reading the recently published volume of Haultain’s 
“Tafe and Opinions of Goldwin Smith” (p. 130) I find 


‘this paragraph: “And his talk was equally full of these 


little dainty-winged, sharply-pointed, sometimes poison- 
tipped, arrow-arguments. Oxford must have seen flights 
of them in the ‘fifties and ’sixties. One Oxford one he 
himself told me of. It was his definition of the dis- 
tinction between a Unitarian and [a] Universalist: 
‘One thinks he is too good for God to damn; the other 
thinks God is too good to damn him.’” 


It was about the year 1858, possibly that very year, ~ 


if memory serves me right, when Starr King, the sub- 
sequent savior of California to the Union, was invited 
and attended as a guest, within a few days of each 
other, the festivals in Boston of the Unitarian and Uni- 
versalist denominations. When asked a little later how 
he could explain his apparent inconsistency, he answered: 
“There is no clashing whatever. Unitarians think they 
are too good to be damned, but Universalists think that 
God is too good to damn them.” 


a 
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For those of us who loved and admired Starr King, 
with whom he was nothing if not original, it would be 
indeed hard to believe that he inadvertently or other- 
wise ‘‘borrowed”’ the expression just quoted. 

In the time of his birth, the Oxford professor had the 
start of the Hollis Street preacher by just one year 
(1823-24). Was the former equally fortunate, think 
you, Mr. Editor, in fathering the bon mot? 


JosEPH ALDEN SHAW. 
WorCESTER, Mass. 


Nominations Due. 


The nominating committee of the American Unitarian 
Association sent out on April first ballots for the nomina- 
tion of officers and nominating committee of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. It is most important that 
the churches and other societies entitled to vote should 
use their privilege and fill out the ballots as requested. 
Tast year out of 1,170 ballots sent out, but 383 were 
voted, and of these 57 were marked incorrectly, so that 
they could not be counted. Your committee feels that 
this is not a fair percentage of those entitled to vote, and 
take this opportunity to remind the electorate of the im- 
portance of this ballot. There are two contests for 
positions as directors which your committee felt should 
be decided by the votes of the churches rather than by 
the committee. 

It would also seem that, in these days in which we 
hear so much of the demand for equal suffrage, the 
women voters in the churches should show their appre- 
ciation of this opportunity not only in voting when it is 
possible, but in influencing others to vote. Don’t be 
indifferent. Do vote early, and see that the rules for 
voting are strictly followed, and that the ballots are 
correctly marked and returned before May ist. 

JAMES KINGMAN, 
Secretary. 


Proverb-folk. 


BY L. 


An unthought-of gratification of the future life might 
well be this: to come in touch with certain of those quaint 
characters whom, for short, we will call “ Proverb-folk,”’ 
those extraordinary people who actually did what some 
one straightway evolved a proverb against doing! For 
instance,—what sort of a queer chap was he who once 
really did try to make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and 
failed, and became the object-lesson of a very wise sow, 
and an unkind personal jibe as well? Or what excru- 
ciating experience may not lie behind that axiom, irritat- 
ing beyond endurance at times, ‘‘A stitch in time saves 
nine’? Somewhat more serious the plight and more 
wry the face of him who did mot shut his barn door until 
after his horse was stolen. What a mess of it he or she 
must have made who, in some far-off time, did carry all 
the eggs in one basket! We may only hope that the 
same untoward incident that so inspired the bystanders 
to enact and ratify the above proverb did not also 
provoke that more tragic warning, ‘‘Pride goeth before 
a fall!’ We grow a bit out of patience, however, with 
the party who first did the unimaginable thing of crossing 
_ a bridge before he came to it, yet such a person must 
surely have existed! The seraphs who arrive by the 
e-can route will be every bit as interested as are 
we in the lady who used her best clothes to start the 
Kitchen fire. If modern reform societies exist there as 
hhere, we shall catch but a fleeting glimpse of that brutal 
(or absent-minded) individual who was so reckless with 
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the bath-tub and the baby. Likewise with the man who 
persecuted the birds in the bush so cruelly! Most of us, 
however, hope for a long heart-to-heart talk with the 
paragon who managed to be healthy, wealthy, and wise 
with so simple a method! 

The horrifying reflection occurs: what if we should be 
proverbial persons! What if the epic moment in our 
brief span should be defamed unto posterity by some im- 
pertinent maxim! What if the secrets of our marriage 
and leisure should be so mercilessly pilloried to the public 
gaze! Or our altruistic efforts on behalf of public moral- 
ity be interpreted as a relationship of thief and thief! 
Such reflections might well paralyze the initiative of the 
stoutest will, the spontaneity of the warmest heart. 
Take courage in this, nevertheless: it is possible as well 
to be renowned for kindness of heart evinced in the 
immortal soft answer. To become a proverbial person 
is sometimes a reward of merit, even though usually a 
jeer and a stigma. At any rate, we shall be nameless; 
our identity as the original ‘““datum”’ of a sow will be 
swallowed up in the follies of a long line of worthy suc- 
cessors, each one of whom will feel quite as responsible 
and as guilty as we shallfeel. ‘The only trouble is, we are 
haunted by the fear lest ultimately our immolation will 
be depreciated, if not disregarded altogether. It is bad 
enough to be proverbial folk, without being treated as 
mere platitudes. 

If, notwithstanding, we realize that we cannot escape 
the bad eminence of proverbial folk, let us sell our lives 
dearly. If some salient eccentricity of ours is bound to 
become food for the non-feeling future’s ‘“‘modern in- 
stances,” let it be a noble eccentricity,—perhaps our in- 
tegrity, like unto the prehistoric crow who always flew 
in a straight line; or our kindness, like the kindness of 
that vociferous but kindly dog who, in spite of his other- 
wise reprehensible proclivities, never went the limit of 
actually biting; or our patience, like the patience of that 
venerable horse who endured the stupid cart episode 
with a saintliness well nigh human! And, whatever 
the issue, let us remember, for inspiration in the dark 
hours of our peregrinations as an incarnate proverb, 
those golden lines,— 

“From every fool that ever lived 
I’ve learned a wealth of wit: 


For over wisdom’s darkest door 
Some fool a lamp has lit!” 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 


In the German Proverbs. 


BY KATE HUDSON. 


The learned Germans, whose names go down as house- 
hold words in art, philosophy, and all the sciences, may 
have the true metaphysical mind, but even they possess 
also, in marked degree, the unassuming simplicity, the 
childlike taking-things-as-they-come point of view, which 
make the South- and Mid-German just plain folk, 
law-abiding and thrifty; and although these qualities 
have their exceedingly inconvenient side, they certainly 
make the middle-class German—particularly him of the 
Rhinelands—a very charming fellow. In his attitude 
towards God and the Church, whether Lutheran or Roman 
Catholic, this as-from-child-to-parent impression comes 
out very strongly, and in nothing is this homespun, 
rather primitive, philosophy of life so freely expressed as in 
the folk-tales and folk-songs, and in the proverbs with 
which even the most intellectual Germans decorate their 
conversation. 

Of these latter the greater number have come down 
from times immemorial; adapting themselves to chang- 
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ing circumstances and conditions, making their quaintly 
picturesque appeal, and successfully pointing their moral 
in a score of words or less. In these proverbs God is 
mentioned with a familiarity rather startling to the more 
reverential Anglo-Saxon mind; Church and church-going 
are treated with easy tolerance; while the devil—Luther’s 
horned, cloven-footed, long-tailed devil—limps as gaily in 
and out as he does through old-English, Irish, and Ger- 
man folk-lore. 

Whenever a German hears of help unexpectedly given, 
virtue properly rewarded, or signal retribution meted 
out, he will exclaim in all sincerity, ‘“The Ancient God 
still liveth!’’ He believes, if, indeed, he believes any- 
thing, that ‘“God’s hand reaches far o’er every land”’; 
and that, though “‘God may let his children sink, He will 
never let them drown.” He recognizes that “God greets 
many a one who never says ‘thank you’ for it’; and he 
tells his children that “If you with God [prayer] begin 
and with God end the day, you'll ever safely walk along 
life’s way’’; and that they must ‘‘fear God, do right, and 
shun no one.” 

That God sends to us all opportunity and the power to 
use it, is borne out in ‘‘God gave you teeth, and likewise 
gives you bread,” and the more impressive “When God 
gives you an office, he will give you the sense to fill it.” 
That we must seize the opportunity when it comes along 
is alluded to in “‘God gives you the cow but not the rope 
with which to lead her.’’ The very familiar, semi- 
classic ‘‘God watches that no tree ever grows quite up 
to the sky”’ is a warning against pride and vain-glory. 

Constantly arising occasions will cause Germans to 
tell each other that ‘God himself cannot suit every- 
body’’; that “God cures our maladies, and we say ‘thank 
you kindly’ to the doctor”; and that ‘‘when God needs 
a fool he gives an old man a young wife.” But they will 
quite as often say, and mean it, too, ‘‘God be praised!”’ 
“God forbid” and ‘God greet you!”’ 

Of church the German proverb tells us that “not all 
who go to church go there to pray,’’ and that “he who 
serves a congregation, serves a hard master’’; that “in 
church, woman should hold her tongue,” and that ‘‘ wher- 
ever God builds himself a church, the Devil is sure to build 
a tavern next toit.’’ But it likewise records that “even 
the shortest prayer will reach high heaven,’ that the 
“miracle is faith’s beloved child,” and that “believing 
makes one blessed.”” Doing what is unnecessary is 
called ‘“‘carrying absolutions [dispensations] to Rome.” 
The fault-finding husband is reminded that ‘‘Adam had 
to have an Eve to blame for his own misdeeds,’’ and 
is then excused on the grounds that “all Adam’s 
children are like Adam.” 

“Death,’”’ we are told, “knocks at all doors alike; 
at the Kaiser’s, the burgher’s, and the beggar-man’s.” 
We are furthermore assured that “death forgets no one,”’ 
and that ‘‘death and sleep are twin brothers.” 

Of warnings against the devil there are many: ‘‘Give 
the Devil but your little finger, and he’ll straightway 
clutch your whole hand”’; “He who doffs his hat to the 
Devil will soon be the Devil’s’’; and the warning, “The 
Devil seeks us though we seek not him.” ‘That we may 
everywhere and at all times recognize him, we are informed 
that “the Devil cannot hide his cloven foot,’ and also that 
“wherever the Devil hides, there is a strong smell of brim- 
stone.” Satan’s influence and power are indicated by 
“When the Devil builds, he has lots of apprentices’’ and 
“The Devil has many more than twelve disciples,” 
while ““When the Devil’s but mentioned, he comes a-run- 
ning” and the still jollier ‘‘When the Devil’s hard up, 
he’ll dine on flies” rather detract from his dignity, and 
show him up as but a very poor creature after all. 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
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April Days. 


BY CAROLYN STICKNEY POWERS. 


The clouds hang low; 

I do not know 

Whether the rain will fall, and so 

My gala day have gloomy weather,— 
Or if the wind will rise, and swift 

The darkness from the heavens will drift 
And joy and sun come back together. 


Above my life 

The clouds are rife 

Of dark perplexity and strife,— 

And whether they will burst in sorrow, 
Or winds from heaven will blow apart - 
The mists that gather round my heart,— 
I do not know:— no care I borrow. 


Fall’st thou, O rain,— 

Thou would’st restrain 

My steps from paths that harbor pain, 

And in some safe retreat secure me. 

Shinest thou, O sun, from opening skies, 

Abroad some bright-winged blessing flies, 

To which thy glittering glances would allure me. 


Uncrossed I wait 

On thee, my Fate; 

‘Thou canst not be so poor or great 

That glad I will not go to meet thee. 
Try me with tears, or tempt with smiles, 
T read thy purpose through thy wiles: 
With storm or sun content, I greet thee. 


Japanese Courtesy. 


At the Governor-General’s luncheon Mrs. Eliot and I 
saw for the first time in a Japanese home the admirable 
courtesy of the Japanese to each other and to strangers. 
We had often seen this characteristic courtesy in Cam- 
bridge, New York, and Washington, and had recently 
seen it in China at Peking; but Seoul gave us our first 
experience of this delightful quality in the Japanese on 
Japanese soil, or, rather, on soil become Japanese. Japan- 
ese courtesy extends all through Japanese life. It 
sweetens the intercourse of rulers with ruled, of masters 
with servants and servants with masters, of all em- 
ployers with their employees, of hosts with guests and 
guests with hosts. It penetrates into all the relations 
of life, being always both dignified and gentle. Age 
commands reverence, childhood tender affection, and 
youth an interested regard. It is inevitable that Occi- 
dental persons should seem to the Japanese more or less 
brusque, inconsiderate, and rough, if not rude; but 
Japanese courtesy to Occidentals leaves nothing to be 
desired. Japanese ladies and gentlemen who have had 


experience in Occidental society come to understand that 


the Occidental gentleman is as refined as the Oriental, 
though not so gracious, and that the Occidental lady is 
just as modest and delicate as a Japanese lady, though 
to them she may not seem so. 

There is one point of good manners in which the Jap- 
anese, especially Japanese ladies, excel,—they are ad- 
mirable listeners, visibly giving perfect attention with 
eyes and ears, and in pose or attitude, to the person who 
is speaking to them. They differ from English and 
Americans engaged in social intercourse in one not un- 
important respect,—they smile less easily while talking, 
and laugh but little. They sometimes, therefore, seem 
grave and solemn to an unnecessary degree at moments 
when good cheer, or even merriment, would be appro- 
priate. They bow to each other profoundly, putting 
the trunk almost at right angles with the legs; so that the 
nod, or slight inclination of the body, which the Occi- 
dental makes seems to them an inadequate salutation; 


— 
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but they condone this Occidental verticality, or perhaps 
accept the will for the deed. In entertaining Europeans 
or Americans, Japanese hosts and hostesses think it 
polite to dress in European style, and serve European 
food and drink; but they still exhibit in their houses the 
traditional Japanese style of dressing tables and using 
flowers and plants for interior decoration. 

Japanese people of all ranks seem to enjoy public 
speaking and prolonged conversation. Any Japanese 
audience may be confidently expected to sit patiently in 
an attitude of eager attention through hours of speech- 
making, even when they do not understand the language 
of some of the speakers, and have to wait for an inter- 
pretation. This patient attention is with them a part 
of good manners; but it also illustrates their real liking 
for public exhortation and oratory. The Chinese exhibit 
the same quality.—Charles W. Eliot, LL.D. 


A Crisis in the Church of England.* 


BY FREDERIC PALMER. 


The construction and working of ecclesiastical ma- 
chinery has always been allowed to be the special func- 
tion of High Churchmen of every description, for there 
are High Churchmen not only in the Church of England 
and the Episcopal Church in America, but in every church. 

The division of churchmen into High, Low, and Broad 
is founded on the different attitudes of the human mind— 
legal, emotional, intellectual. All Christians reverence 
the Church, the Bible, and the conscience, but in pres- 
ence of a problem one man will ask what is the teaching 
of the Church? Another will turn to consider what 
the Bible has to say about it. A third will endeavor 
to trace it to its basis in the necessities of thought and 
life. Religion is, for the High Churchman, devotion to 
an institution; for the Low Churchman, to a person; 
for the Broad Churchman, to abstract truth. Such 
sturdy guardians of the different important ways by 
which the soul approaches God are fortunately found in 
every church. So the man who stands pre-eminently 
for the special tenets of the fathers, whether Calvin, 
Wesley, Swedenborg, or Channing, is as truly a High 
Churchman as he whose fathers are Ante- or Post- 
Nicene; and if the faith is regarded as having been 
delivered to the saints once and for all, the construction 
of machinery for its preservation will be not only the 
duty but the delight of the loyal ecclesiast. The High 
Churchman therefore has ever been strong in organiza- 
tion, while his Low or Broad Church brother has been 
intent on other things, and then has been surprised to 
find that church conventions and ecclesiastical offices 
have not gone his way. ' 

Movements in the Church of England in the last year 
or two have indicated that other parties in her are awak- 
ing to the importance of organized action. ... Broad 
Churchmen have hitherto been content with diffusing 
an atmosphere throughout the community; they are 
now discovering that they must fight for their lives, and 
therefore organize. ‘The fight has been precipitated by 
an event in Africa. JTast June a conference was held at 
Kikuyu, East Africa, of all the Protestant missionary 
bodies in the region, for the purpose of establishing 
among them a working union. The opening service was 
held in the place of worship of the Kirk of Scotland, and 
the bishops of Mombasa and Uganda administered the 
communion to Presbyterians, Baptists, Congregation- 
alists, Methodists, as well as to members of their own 
church. At once the bishop of Zanzibar petitioned for 


* Extracts from an article in the Harvard Theological Review. 
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the impeachment of his brother bishops who had arranged 
the meeting and admitted to the communion those who 
were not members of the Church of England. As a 
consequence, a controversy has been roused which is 
now going on throughout the entire English Church. 

To us at this distance the turmoil may seem strange, 
almost incomprehensible. Yet we may remember a 
similar disturbance, though but a murmur in comparison 
with this uproar, when, at a service in ‘Trinity Church, 
Boston, on the tenth anniversary of the death of Phillips 
Brooks, Dr. Edward Everett Hale received the com- 
munion at the hands of Bishop Codman of Maine. With 
all its comprehensiveness, the Episcopal Church has at 
times been as narrow as the most rigid close-communion 
Baptist in insisting on admitting to its communion none 
but its own members. Yet this unfraternal custom is 
now held by most liturgical scholars to be owing to a 
historical blunder. 

It may be doubted whether this African incident will 
result, as the High Church prophets gloomily foretell, 
in the disruption of the Church of England. ‘There are 
intelligent critics of ecclesiastical affairs who maintain 
that it would be vastly better if the different parties in 
the Episcopal Church, and in other churches as well, 
should frankly recognize their wide differences and 
separate. If differences are fundamental, doubtless this 
is not only necessary but wise. Yet this precludes the 
beneficial influence of one party upon another, and con- 
demns them to undisturbed isolation and self-content. 
As long as there is even a nominal bond binding them 
together, the friction is likely to prove remedial of idio- 
syncrasies and wholesome; while if the High Churchmen 
constituted a separate body from the Low Churchmen, 
neither would affect the other, more than the Methodist 
now affects the Unitarian. The warring between differ- 
ent divisions in the Roman Catholic Church is quite as 
great as in Protestantism, though the Roman authorities 
endeavor to conceal it; but because each is compelled to 
recognize the others as belonging to its own body, the re- 
sult has been less divisive than in Protestantism. 

Even if disruption should not result in England, this 
incident may bring disestablishment nearer; in which 
case—so it would seem from a transatlantic point of 
view—it would prove a great blessing. For the Church 
of England is so entangled with a special class in society 
that it has not the chance to have its excellences known to 
others nor its faults to itself. In order to come to its 
true self it needs to stand on its own feet. Wein America 
are so accustomed to the separation of Church and State 
that we can hardly comprehend the gloomy forebodings 
of English Churchmen at the prospect of disestablish- 
ment. We can but think that, after the Church’s re- 
covery from the shock of that operation, she would 
experience a new vitality. However that may be, the 
probability is that this incident will increase for a time 
the animosities of the different parties, and that the Broad 
Churchmen and Evangelicals (who object to being called 
Low Churchmen) will unite against the High Churchmen. 
As these two African dioceses are independent, it is not 
probable that any attempt will be made to coerce them 
by an official judgment. The custom which the bishops 
of Mombasa and Uganda have inaugurated will probably 
be continued in these dioceses and will spread here and 
there in other missionary jurisdictions. Gradually it may 
affect the more conservative Church at home, as mis- 
sionary children have often done. Then it is possible 
that the English Church may take a leaf from the prac- 
tice of the Church of Rome; which has always at first 
opposed innovations but, when she has found she could 
not fight them, has adopted them, moulded them, and 
then professed that she had included them all along. 
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There is rising throughout the world among all Chris- 
tian bodies a wave of demand for union. By this the 
High Churchmen of every church understand uniform- 
ity. Taking Jerome’s mistranslation, which Rome en- 
forced, they insist that there must be one fold as well as 
one shepherd. Union to them therefore means, ‘‘Forsake 
your ways, all you others, and come and join us.”” Rome 
has extended this invitation for several centuries, and it 
has had little success except when supplemented by a 
conviction of the intrinsic worth of her position. But 
there are many who reject uniformity who are working 
for what is called organic unity: by which is meant some 
institutional connection, more or less close, among the 
different Christian bodies, in government, creed, or wor- 
ship. The nature of this connection is not yet clearly 
seen by those who are reaching towards it. Whether it 
is feasible, and if so, under what conditions, is still a 
problem; but it is becoming every day plainer that, 
whatever may be the case with uniformity and unity, we 
have already more union on hand than we have ecclesi- 
astical room for. Young Men’s Christian Associations 
and students’ volunteer movements, summer union 
churches, undenominational divinity schools, and organ- 
ized charities have brought together Christians of all 
names, not only in common work but in common wor- 
ship, and made it difficult for them to shore up their 
denominational walls. This drawing together means 
that all are feeling the presence of one and the same spirit. 
Since spirit shapes body to its own ends, we may per- 
haps look to the establishment ultimately of some form 
of organic unity. It will come not by ecclesiastical con- 
ventions imposing ways upon the indwelling spirit, but 
by the spirit dictating ways to the conventions. It will 
be with the various ecclesiastical machineries as it was 
in Ezekiel’s vision. 
go, they went. When those went, these went; and when 
those stood, these stood; and when those were lifted up 
from the earth, the wheels were lifted up over against 
them; for the spirit of the living creature was in the 
wheels.” ‘The incident in Africa was a result of the 
greater apprehension of the spirit of Christ, and it will do 
much to extend the understanding and apprehension of 
that spirit.* 


Spiritual Life. 


Get the pattern of your life from God; and then go 
about your work, and be yourself.— Phillips Brooks. 


es 


If we keep our souls in patience, if we hold fast to our 
faith and hope and love, the soft stréams of healing power 
will flow into us and through us. We shall receive and 
give out the infinite good.—Charles G. Ames. 


wt 


To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves is 
the cross and bitterness of life. It is the secret of that 
sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great men which 
‘so few understand. ... It is what must have oftenest 
wrung the heart of the Son of man.—A miel. 


sé 


To turn away from useless and barren speculations; to 
withdraw persistently our thoughts from the unknow- 
able, the inevitable, and the irreparable; to concentrate 
them on the immediate present and on the nearest duty; 
to waste no moral energy on excessive introspection or 


*Since this article was written the archbishop of Canterbury has called 2 a Council 
to meet in July to give advice in the Kikuyu case. 
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self-abasement or self-reproach, but to make the cultiva- 
tion and the wise use of all our powers the supreme 
ideal and end of our lives; to oppose labor and study to 
affliction and regret; to keep at a distance gloomy thoughts 
and exaggerated. anxieties; ‘‘to see the individual in 
connection and co-operation with the whole’; and to look 


upon effort and action as the main elements both of duty 
and happiness!—Wiulliam Edward Hartpole Lecky. 


se 


He who for love has undergone 
The worse that can befall 
Is happier thousand-fold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering! 
—Lord Houghton. 


Caroline Matilda Kirkland. 
1801-1864. 


BY OSCAR FAY ADAMS. 


At the close of the third decade of the nineteenth 
century the tide of American travel westward was setting 
strongly toward southern Michigan, a state of things 
which continued for another ten years, or even more, till 
the tide was diverted in other directions. Few persons, 
comparatively, in the older-settled portions of the United 
States had any personal acquaintance with the Michigan 
peninsula at that period, and the actual character of 
social and other conditions in that far-distant region, 
as it then seemed, was grossly misapprehended by prospec- 
tive emigrants thither. Michigan was not precisely the 
earthly paradise that some hopeful spirits trusted to 
find it, nor was it quite the land of broken promise which 
some discouraged settlers returning eastward reported 
it to be. 

Opinions concerning it continued to clash, and in 1839 
a small book was issued by a New York publisher, 
entitled “A New Home—who'll Follow?” which became 
immediately and widely popular and, with its several 
successors on similar lines, helped very largely to a proper 
understanding of the actual Michigan. ‘A New Home” 
purported to be the work of “‘Miss Mary Clavers; an 
Actual Settler,’ as did the author’s ‘‘Forest Life,” in 
1842, and ‘‘ Western Clearings” in 1846; but not until the 
writer’s “Essay on the Life and Writings of Spenser” 
appeared over her own name in 1846 did Mrs. Clavers 
become known to the general public as Mrs. Caroline 
Kirkland, the principal of a boarding school for girls in 
New York City. 

Samuel Stansbury, the father of the authoress, was a 
publisher in New York, and there his daughter Caroline 
Matilda was born on Jan. 12, 1801. Mr. Stansbury 
died in 1827, and the family then removed to Clinton, 
N.Y., where Miss Stansbury presently married Prof. 
Kirkland, then a member of the faculty of Hamilton 
College. In 1828, the Kirklands removed to Geneva, 
N.Y., which continued their home until 1835, and thence 
to Michigan, where they remained eight years. 

The Geneva sojourn of the Kirklands was distinguished 
by Prof. Kirkland’s establishment of a school for girls 
in that small town, and the period of their Michigan 
residence included six months of 1835 spent in the forest 
some sixty miles west of Detroit, as well as several years 
in Detroit itself. In 1843, the family were once more 
living in New York City, its versatile head soon busying 
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himself in founding, with Dr. Bellows, a Unitarian weekly 
known as the Christian Inquirer. He edited the New 
York Evening Mirror in 1846, his death occurring in 
Fishkill-on-the-Hudson in October of the same year. 

The death of Prof. Kirkland threw the burden of the 
family support upon his widow, and the success which 
her volumes on Western prairie and forest life had already 
met with seemed to point the way to a definite adop- 
tion of literature as a profession. Accordingly July, 1847, 
saw Mrs. Kirkland in the editorial chair of the newly 
started Union Magazine, a metropolitan publication, in 
which position she continued for eighteen months. The 
periodical was then transferred to Philadelphia, renamed 
Sariain’s Magazine, and Mrs. Kirkland continued in 
office some two years and a half longer as “monthly 
contributor.” 

The interval between the return to New York and 
the death of Prof. Kirkland was occupied, so far as Mrs. 
Kirkland was considered, in the management of a select 
school composed of young ladies who resided in her family. 
The instruction which her pupils received at her hands 
was excellent in character, for she, as well as her husband, 
was greatly gifted as a teacher; but authorship, as we 
have seen, presented greater attractions than did teach- 
ing to the writer of ‘‘A New Home,” which passed into 
its second edition in 1842. 

Save for two foreign tours Mrs. Kirkland continued 
to make her home in New York City, where she soon 
achieved both literary and social distinction. During 
the Civil War period she was active in promoting measures 
for the comfort of the Union soldiers in the field, and 
her death on the 6th of April, 1864, was directly due to 
over-exertion as one of the managers of the great Sani- 
tary Fair then being held in the metropolis. Mrs. Kirk- 
land was intensely interested in this patriotic work, and 
she as certainly gave her life for the cause she so dearly 
loved as though she had fallen on the field of battle itself. 

The list of her published volumes is a fairly long one 
when her many fields of activity are kept in mind, but 
her earliest books are undoubtedly her best and, indeed, 
are now the only ones remembered. ‘They furnished 
entertainment for the moment, which was all that their 
author hoped for concerning them; but lacking a cord of 
definite purpose running through them, their sketchy 
character precluded any permanent popularity. 

“Holidays Abroad’’ (1849) was the earliest of this 
later group of writings, and this was followed by “The 
Evening Book: a Book for the Home Circle’ (1853), 
“The Helping Hand”’ (1856), “Autumn Hours and Fire- 
side Readings” (1854), ““Garden Walks with the Poets”’ 
(1853), “Memoirs of Washington’’ (1857), ‘‘The School 
Girl’s Garland” (1864), and “The Destiny of Our 
Country” (1864). 

The literary talents of the parents were inherited by 
two, at least, of their children, the eldest of these, Miss 
Elizabeth Kirkland (1828-1894), being the author of 
many volumes of an educational nature, and long the 
accomplished head of a prosperous girls’ school in Chicago. 
Joseph Kirkland (1830-1894), the second of Mrs. Kirk- 
land’s children, was a lawyer in Chicago, who, besides 
being the author of several lesser works, wrote also two 
strong tales of pioneer life, ‘‘Zury’’ and ‘‘The MacVeys,”’ 
in their way quite as faithful transcripts of actual pioneer 
conditions as his mother’s once popular sketches of life 
in the southern peninsula of Michigan. Both mother 
and son were the keenest of observers, and whether the 
former was writing of primitive conditions in Michigan, 
or the latter, more than a generation later, was dealing 
with similar details in Illinois, the sober background of 
entire truth was never absent. 

The “New Home” is undoubtedly its author’s best 
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work and as a factor in the march of civilization west- 
ward cannot be safely neglected. At the time of its 
publication curiosity concerning the region we now 
sometimes style ‘‘the Middle West” was intense, and 
the “New Home,” with its good-humored outlining of 
things as they then were, gave intending settlers in the 
region described just the information needed. If not 
actual history in every line, it was sufficiently so to all 
intents and purposes. 

“T claim,” says the writer in her preface,—‘‘I claim for 
these straggling and cloudy crayon-sketches of life and 
manners in the remoter parts of Michigan, the merit of 
general truth of outline.”” She assures us that she had 
originally thought of making her volume a transcript of 
reality, but conscience prevailed, ‘‘and,’’ continues the 
author, ‘I must honestly confess, that there be glosses 
and colorings, and lights if not shadows, for which the 
author is alone accountable. Journals published entire 
and unaltered, should be Parthian darts, sent abroad 
only when one’s back is turned. To throw them in the 
teeth of one’s everyday associates might diminish one’s 
popularity rather inconveniently. I would desire the 
courteous reader to bear in mind, however, that whatever 
is quite natural, or absolutely incredible, in the following 
pages is to be received as literally true.” 

In the preparation of this volume Mrs. Kirkland had 
in mind the then widely popular collection of sketches by 
Miss Mitford entitled ‘Our Village,” and when describ- 
ing such Michigan villages ‘‘as Tinkerville, Montacute 
and the Turnip,” she wonders what Miss Mitford would 
have made of material to her hand had she lived in the 
New World. 

Mrs. Kirkland’s sketches of life in the forest or on the 
prairie were not perused by the author’s countrymen alone, 
for they found many attentive readers in England as 
well, and not a few Englishmen after reading a “‘New 
Home”’ turned their steps westward to Michigan and 
beyond. What greeted the immigrants in the Michigan 
peninsula in the matter of home conditions will be per- 
ceived readily enough in the passage which follows:— 

‘‘A home on the outskirts of civilization—habits of 
society which allow the maid and her mistress to do the 
honors in complete equality, and to make the social tea 
visit in loving conjunction—such a distribution of the 
duties of life as compels all, without distinction, to rise’ 
with the sun or before him—to breakfast with the 
chickens—then, 

“Count the slow clock and dine exact at noon’—to 
be ready for tea at four, and for bed at eight—may 
certainly be expected to furnish some curious particulars 
for the consideration of those whose daily course almost 
reverses this primitive arrangement and who are apt occa- 
sionally to forget, when speaking of a particular class, 
that ‘those creatures’ are partakers with themselves of a 
common nature.” 

Writing of English settlers in Michigan, Mrs. Kirk- 
land is at pains to show the reason for the dissatisfaction 
with their surroundings which not a few of them experi- 
enced. 

“Whoever exhibits any desire for privacy,” says the 
author of the ‘‘New Home,” “is set down as ‘proud’ or 
something worse, no matter how inoffensive he may be. 
And of all places in the world in which to live on the 
shady side of public opinion, an American backwoods 
settlement is the very worst, as many of these unfor- 
tunately mistaken emigrants have been made to feel. 
The better classes of English settlers seem to have left 
their own country with high wrought notions of the un- 
bounded freedom to be enjoyed in this; and it is with 
feelings of angry surprise that they learn after a short 
residence here, that this very universal freedom abridges 
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their own liberty to do as they please in their individual 
capacity; that the absolute democracy which prevails in 
country places, imposes as heavy restraints upon one’s 
free will in some particulars, as do the overbearing pride 
and haughty distinctions of the Old World in others; and 
after one has changed one’s whole plan of life, and crossed 
the wide ocean to find a Utopia, the waking to reality is 
attended with feelings of no small bitterness.” 
& Well would it be for all who exchange the comforts and 
refinements of the elder settled regions for the discom- 
forts and trials of a life in the forest or on some remote 
prairie, if they could take with them the disposition to 
make the best of unfamiliar conditions, and strive to 
perceive the humorous aspect of the situation. Mrs. 
Kirkland was so fortunately gifted in these particulars 
that she seems to have been able to make the best of 
even the most unpromising experiences, and her sense of 
humor never deserted her for long. In her “Forest 
Life’’ she takes occasion to observe that to people situated 
as settlers frequently are,—that is, without many of the 
surroundings to which they had been accustomed,— 
““some modification of the ordinary relations of society 
must be absolutely necessary. Colonists must not expect 
to carry with them the whole social fabric undisturbed.” 
“An important result of the lack of the advantages 
which belong to a settled state of things is a certain feel- 
ing of mutual dependence, a sense of natural equality,” 
we find her remarking on another page. “If harmony 
is desirable—as where is it not?—there must be sympathy; 
and where there is sympathy, there will be contact; and 
where there is contact, we cannot but learn to appreciate 
people according to their real merit, and not according 
to their outward advantages, since their personal char- 
acter is alone of any consequence to us. ‘This closeness 


of acquaintance leads to great plainness and sincerity— ~ 


not always pleasant perhaps, but still, nearer right than its 
hollow-hearted opposite.’ 

Summing up the advantages of life in a new country, 
Mrs. Kirkland declares in one of the chapters of her 
“Forest Life,” ‘‘I am disposed, after some experience, to 
count it among the compensations of a country life, that 
in the close contact into which the joint tenants of the 
wilds must come,—be their discrepancies what they 
may,—we are brought sooner and more certainly to a 
sense of the dignity of human nature independent of all 
the accessories on which so much stress is laid in society, 
—than we could ever be amid the forms and barriers of 
more polished life.”’ 

And this is just as true of life in the forests of British 
Columbia, or the prairies of Alberta, now, as it was in 
Michigan or Wisconsin, three-quarters of a century ago. 

It must not be supposed that when Mrs. Kirkland 
wrote, Detroit was so vastly superior to the country be- 
yond it as some unthinking souls might have conject- 
ured; on the contrary, when the Kirklands arrived there 
the Western fever was at its height and their hotel was 
“crowded to suffocation. Each day brought its thousands 
to Detroit,” and every small tavern was filled. ‘Happy 
he who could find a bed anywhere. Fifty cents was the 
price of six feet by two of the bar-room floor, and these 
choice lodgings were sometimes disposed of by the first 
served at ‘thirty per cent. advance.’ The country inns 
were thronged in proportion; and your horse’s hay cost 
you nowhere less than a dollar per diem, while throughout 
the whole country west of Detroit, the only masticable 
articles set before the thousands of hungry travellers 
were salt ham and bread, for which you had the satis- 
faction of paying like a prince.” 

It was while the Kirklands were living in Detroit that 
Michigan was admitted into the Union, and she re- 
prints in “Forest Life” a popular political Western 
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song of that period, of which the following is the first 
stanza. 
“*O dashing young Mick is the pride of the West! 

Of all its bold hunters the boldest and best, 

He has town house and villa, and water craft fair, 

And parks full of red-deer, enough and to spare; 

He has meadow and woodland, lake, river and lick, 

And prairie land plenty, has dashing young Mick.” 

Whether the matter in hand for effective description 

were local politics imbedded in song, eccentricities of speech 
or custom, the humorous aspect of an otherwise depress- 
ing situation, and many more details that might be 
named, Mrs. Kirkland was invariably equal to the occa- 
sion, and it should always be kept in mind that she was 
an influential though quite unpretentious factor in the 
westward movement which résulted in the settlement of 
more than one of the Statesof the Middle West. She was 
the pioneer literary woman of her time and she rendered 
good service to literature and the advance of civilization 
as well. 


Do Bergsen’s Theories and Ramsay’s Discoveries help 
us to understand the “Spiritual Body’? 


BY HYDE FOWLKES. 


In a recent poem, referring to the interment of a noted 
missionary, occur these lines:— 

“The body spiritual! Who, on grave gazing or sealed urn has gazed 

Nor challenged sacred paradox? But who has found what matter 
is or spirit? 

Whether by nature or degree refined, their laws diverse? Say we: 

Vain, man’s philosophy that would explain an alchemy divine! 

He who could this life and soul with matter blend can purge it of 

corruption. ””’—1 Cor. xv. 

The poet, after characterizing Paul’s expression in 1 Cor. 
xv. as paradoxical, holding, it seems, its terms to be 
mutually exclusive or contradictory, prudently suspends 
decision on reflecting that human perception may be 
too clumsy a tool for dealing with the question of the 
nature and laws of the ultimate reality, inclusive of both 
mind and matter. Human intellect is, necessarily, in- 
tolerant of contradictions; also, it is impatient of the 
intervention of ‘‘divine alchemy.” It may be arrogant, 
yet it is very human, to argue that anything is preferable 
to the acceptance of a doctrine not only miraculous in 
nature, but contradictory in terms. ‘The syllogism runs: 
the natural body is matter; spirit is essentially not 
matter; therefore, the same body (resurrected) cannot be 
spiritual. That the waiting spirit-claimant should, at 
its resurrection, come expecting to find that corrupted 
long-abandoned lump of matter transmuted into a 
housing whose essence is spiritual like his own, was a 
doctrine so trying that the apostle seemed to think it 
necessary to relieve the strain on credulity by citing a 
familiar analogy,—that of the seed seemingly dying in 
the earth and, after long apparent disorganization, 
fructifying into renewed and enlarged life and body. But 
it is argued, with reason, that the germ of life never did 
die, and that its ensuing fructification was still material, 
the nature of its substance unchanged; and in all this 
there is naught inconsistent with nature’s everyday habit 
of creative evolution. To this buried seed comes wonder- 
ful stimulation of its dormant life-principle and incre- 
ment of its matter. But where is a transmutation of 
substance-nature? In this new body offered the spirit, 
a tenement of nature spiritual as himself, there must be 
something on which to base its identity with that inert, 
corrupted matter long laid aside. In the case of the seed, 
its life-principle remained unchanged, and its fructified 
body actually had fed on its own disorganized pulp. 
Therefore, finding that the seed has neither lost its 
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original life nor changed its substance into aught of 
other kind than its usual materiality, we feel that the 
simile is lost, and the analogy fails, in that no change of 


-the nature of the buried body of the seed is found. 


In the critic’s challenging thought there doubtless 
arise, also, the complications attendant on the physical 
doctrine as to the many bodies occupied during life’s 
span of seventy years. How is it that the orthodox, 
who readily accept so many out-and-out miracles, still 
stagger and begin to ply philosophy for light on this 
change of body-substance? Whatever the basic stumbling- 
block to the Sadducees, it appears that the Pharisees of 
our day, while docilely acknowledging the doctrine of 
the resurrection of the body, still perplexedly tinker on 
this analogy, the result being a muddling rather than an 
elucidation. 

The scientists are said to be still tugging for the pro- 
duction of original life. However, not yet, on this planet, 
have they been able to induce the original Architect to 
erect branch industries; the inexhaustible infinite Source 
continues its work in its own way. With the new-born 
animal comes the continuation of the parental vital 
spark; in the propagation of the vegetating seed is the 
same life-principle in immobile form, a principle different 
from that which: animates the complex vertebre or the 
feeblest protoplasmic form of life. 

Compelled to admit that ‘‘in the beginning”’ life must 
have insinuated itself into matter, why so loth to invert 
the proposition, and hold that possibly matter may be 
insinuated or converted into life and into spirit? Does 
the latter seem too paradoxical for clumsy human concep- 
tion? But certain alleged recent scientific discoveries 
startle] us as demonstrating that things hitherto con- 
ceived to be essentially non-identical are reducible to 
identity, and are really re-enforcive of the philosophy 
that claims, the identity of all ultimate reality. 

It is held by Bergson that, while matter and space are 
realities, they have for us existence only as change or 
movement, and not as immobilities. And physical 
science, according to late research, seems driven to that 
conclusion, namely, that there are not merely things 
that move and change and become, but everything is 
movement or a becoming. ‘The conception of an ele- 
mental solid base for the atom has come to nothing, and 
is held asfalse. ‘The atom is now asserted to be composed 
of magnetic forces, ions, or corpuscles in incessant move- 
ment, that is, a balance of actions and reactions not in- 
destructible. It is claimed to be shown that the cathode 
particles in an X-ray tube (which have already been 
demonstrated to be atoms of electricity sent whirling 
and pulsating with tremendous energy) do, by interrup- 
tions, after a time, bring about the appearance of helium 
or neon. The old philosophy has ever denied the de- 
structibility of matter or even of what appears quite 
immaterial force, power, etc. Nor are we expecting 
matter ever to be destroyed, yet, in this last alleged 
discovery of Ramsay’s, we seem to be catching a glimpse 
of what is almost a creation. Are we on the road to 
the discovery of the creation of something out of nothing? 
For this fluid, subtle, invisible, imponderable, and inex- 
clusive of space, though a power, fierce and terrible, 
is devoid of matter’s inseparable characteristics, weight, 
and extension in space. The transmutation of one kind 
of matter into another (as copper into sodium or lithium) 
is now said to take place; and, though one feels borne back 
to the wonder-loving age of the dreaming alchemist, 
he still is dealing with terms identical in nature and belong- 
ing to the familiar materialistic region. 

But this metamorphosing of the invisible fluid into 
helium or neon! Yes, we are still in the realm of nature, 
but there comes an uncanniness, as though we had one 
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foot on terra firma, the other in the unknowable aerial. 
But is it difficult to conceive of a reversal of the balance 
of actions and reactions represented in these magnetic 
forces, ions, or corpuscles? 

Such reversal would return the helium or neon to the 
state of a mere principle or force. In what has been 
predicated of the atom and of movement, if the move- 
ment ceases, the atom no longer exists as atom. Is 
motion resolvable into something very like matter? 
Is matter re-resolvable into movement or life? Was our 
material body, in which we once dwelt, a mere collection 
of atoms composed of magnetic forces in certain balance? 
We all admit that things absolutely identical must be 
interchangeable; and, if we go back of all similes and 
analogies, we find the problem of mutation of matter into 
spirit to be no problem at all. It vanishes in the teach- 
ings of Bergson’s philosophy—better still, rests just 
where the old faith placed it, the “great first Cause,” 
being “‘all in all,” manifesting itself as mind and matter, 
the two insinuating themselves the one into the other, 
as life and spirit, and being, therefore, interchangeable 
under circumstances. The laws of pure mentality 
cannot be contradictory, but how about a proposition 
where the terms are not mental laws, but mere concep- 
tions, as the human intellect sees them? Kant was long 
in impressing it that our “laws of nature’ were but the 
forms that our own minds impose on our knowledge, 
a conclusion well borne out in the overthrow of the old 
Ptolemaic system. Cousin maintained that no phil- 
osophic error ever prevailed that was not, at least, 
partial truth. ‘The flawless philosophy may not yet have 
atrived, but each new system seems to bring its contri- 
bution to honest thought, and, if it merely clear well the 
old path of a haunting stumbling-block, we need not 
fear to examine even what, at first blush, seems fanciful. 
It is greatly worth while to read what Bergson says of the 
intuitive consciousness, a fuller development of intuition, 
a more perfect humanity. Who has so risen as he into 
the world of pure thought where ultimate principles 
are evolved? ‘Those who read him closely suspect the 
secret of his broad and easy deductions to have been a 
deep and wonderful intuitive grasp on what lies beyond 
the manipulations of the common intellect. 

Bergson claims that it is this intuition by which is 
revealed to us the unity of the spiritual life, life wider 
than the intellect and the materiality to which mere 
intellect binds us. He would show us the life of the body 
on the road to the life of the spirit, life as a whole, issu- 
ing from that initial impulsion or movement (God) that 
thrusts it into the world. He uses a figure to illustrate 
the opposing movement, matter allowing only at one 
point the free passage of the vital impulse, and dragging 
with it, still, the obstacle which shall weigh on its pro- 
gress but not stop it. This one point of free passage he 
recognizes as humanity, which sometime may be able to 
beat down every resistance, overcoming, finally, even 
death and attaining spiritual life. In the intuition of 
our own personal life we are shown that true duration in 
which memory and will form one free-acting present, the 
past entering the future, and which, if abstracted from 
memory and will, for us does not exist. We realize 
by sympathetic insight that our duration is one with the 
whole reality of the universe. This principle of life is 
the true reality and is everywhere the same, a conscious- 
ness manifesting itself as essentially creative. Both 
faith and philosophy have the same name by which we 
term this ultimate reality or universal principle which 
underlies worlds and systems of worlds, God. Faith, 
sometimes, is prone to languishing. No harm to reach, 
in its weakness, for the reinforcing theories of philosophy. 

BuRKEVILLE, VA. 
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I-ro-ha Hymn. 


BY DR. CLAY MACCAULEY. 


I have long been interested in the fact— 
or is it tradition merely?—that Kukai, that 
wonder of Buddhist sainthood and scholar- 
ship of twelve hundred years ago, not only 
invented the popular script of Japan, the 
Hiragana syllabary, but also so arranged 
the syllables that they may be read as a 
profoundly interpretative Buddhist poem. 
Every Japanese child in learning his alphabet 
may, therefore, be made to repeat it as a 
poem in which the conviction fundamental 
in Buddhism is graphically concentrated. 

Kukai, who, two hundred years after his 
death received from the Emperor Daigo 
recognition for his marvellous work by being 
given the title Kobo Daishi, or ‘‘ Great Teacher 
who spread the Law abroad,” placed the 
forty-seven syllables of the Japanese lan- 
guage in a melodic order, beginning,—/, ro, 
ha, nt, ho, he, to, chi, ri, nu, ru, wo,—and so 
on, in succession to the end,—se su. Like 
A, B, C, for the English, these syllables soon 
became fixed for the Japanese people as their 
alphabet. But, by very slight and legitimate 
linguistic changes in their reading, Kobo 
transformed this syllabary into a poem of 
eight lines, composed of standard seven and 
five syllabled verses in alternation,—as 
follows :— 

Iro wa nioedo 
Chirinuru wo— 

Waga yo tare zo 
Tsune naramu, 

Ui no oku-yama 
Kyo koete, 

- Asaki yume miji 

Et mo sezu. 


Read in this form, the pessimism that 
may lead one to seek the enlightenment 
which came through Buddha is offered to 
all who read, and thereby becomes a per- 
petual lesson to every child in Japan. I can- 
not render into English verse an exact trans- 
lation of the original Japanese, but I have 
amused myself with putting into the original 
metre, in English, what is almost a literal 
reproduction of Kobo’s thought :— 


E’en though clothed in colors gay— 
Blossoms fall, alas! 
Who then in this world of ours 
Will not likewise pass? 
Crossing now the utmost verge 
Of a world that seems, 
My intoxication fails— 
Fade my fleeting dreams. 


But this skilfully wrought alphabetic 
versification, preparing, as it does, a whole 
people for an offered ‘‘gospel,”’ is repeated 
here only to introduce a yet more interesting 
piece of kindred verse-making. 

Several years ago my interest in this sylla- 
bary poem was much heightened by my com- 
ing across some verses, or rather a hymn, 
said to have been written about three hun- 
dred years earlier by a noted priest named 
Kwai Han. The hymn stood under the title 
Nori no Hatsu-Ne, which may be translated, 
—‘The Dominant Note of the Law.” I 
found it to be not only a profound and im- 
pressive series of religious meditations by a 
learned Buddhist, but also an entertaining 
literary curiosity. It is an acrostic of 
forty-seven verses having this peculiarity, 
that each verse begins with one of the Jap- 
anese syllables in the regular succession of 
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Kobo Daishi’s alphabet. Kwai Han, it is 
said, wrote, substantially, the following note 
in connection with his acrostic hymn: 


-As Kobo Daishi composed the J-ro-ha that 


he might clearly teach the essential law of 
Buddha to the Japanese people, so will I, 
in honor of my spiritual ancestor, take these 
same J-ro-ha characters and make them the 
initials of the separate lines of a hymn which 
will carry forward the same pious object. 

It is impossible, of course, to render this 
hymn in its acrostic form into equivalent 
English, but I have attempted to give it, 
metrically, an equivalent English repro- 
duction, with close adherence to its Japanese 
phrasing. 

Little annotation is needed for an under- 
standing of the poem by English readers. 
It will help, however, for the reader to re- 
member that in Buddhist mythology there 
are six possible transmigrations which the 
human being can make before he passes into 
the realm of those who are “‘saved.”’ ‘‘The 
River of Three Paths”’ is a Buddhist analogue 
of the Styx of Roman mythology. ‘‘ Namu 
Amida Buddha” is an invocation peculiar to 
the Buddhist sects whose followers rely 
upon the merits of the all-merciful deity, 
Buddha-Amida, for their release from the 
evils of existence. In the hymn it is called 
“The Prayer.” The essential factors in 
Buddhism through which ‘The Way of 
Salvation” is secured are included in the 
terms, “Rite, Priesthood and Buddha.” 
And ‘‘The Land of the Holy,’ Jodo— The 
Pure Land,’—is the name which Kwai 
Han’s sect has given to the abode of those 
who enter the Buddhist Heaven. It is be- 
lieved also by many that when the Buddha 
was born into this world he slipped from his 
mother’s lap on to a lotus-leaf, where, ‘‘up- 
pointing towards heaven, down-pointing 
*neath heaven,”’ he exclaimed that to him was 
given power over all the heavens and the 
earth. 

The metric form of the Japanese verse 
in this poem is a series of couplets of the 
seven and five syllabled standard verses 
arranged in a kind of four footed anapestic 
rhythm, as is shown in these first three lines:— 


Itazura goto ni hi wo kasane; 
Roku-shtyu suten no tane wo maki; 
Haka-naku kono yo wo s kusu nart. 


‘This is the movement of all the other verses 
Of this strange J-ro-ha hymn. 


THE DoMINANT NOTE OF THE Law. 


In spending my days chasing things that are 
trifles; ; 

In sowing the seed of the six transmigrations; 

1 pass through the world with my life-purpose 
baffled. 

Since gaining my birth among those that are 
human, 

Just now I have learned that I may become 
godlike; 

So now I seek Buddha’s help, trusting the 
promise. 

This world, after all,—it is only a dream- 
world; 

And we, after all, are vain selves with dust 
mingled. 

Our jealousies, angers and scoffing reproaches, 

All evils we do, though disguised by our 


cunning, 

At last become massed like the bulk of a 
mountain, 

And we are crushed down to “‘’The River of 
Three Paths” ;— 


A fitting reward for our self-prompted actions, 


- 
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Whose ills each must bear, never blaming 
another. 

Live I a long life,—’tis like flashing of light- 
ning. 

Live I but one life,—lo! ’tis lived in a dream- 
world. 

Grow I into one life with wife and with chil- 
dren,— 

The love of such one life abides but a moment. 

Think how to the depths has my heart been 
affected! _ 

Engrossed by my. bonds to a world that is 
fleeting. 

Naught led me to pray,—‘ Namu Amida 
Buddha.” 

As wind to the ear of a horse seemed the fu- 
ture; 

Reminded of death’s blast, I answered, 
“When comes it?” 

The preacher I trusted not; thought he spoke 
falsely; 

And thus has my time sped to this very mo- 
ment. 

I thought that desire brings good with fulfil- 
ment :— 

Oh! how I lament as I think of what has been. 

But yet in this troubled life comes consola- 
tion :— 

Adorable Buddha enlightens the dark way; 

Has pity on all those who live in these last 
days; 

To all gives compassion and blessed redemp- 
tion, 

Whose depth or whose height passes ocean or 
mountain. 

Thanksgiving forever to Buddha’s salvation, 

All bountiful, boundless, to me it is given. 

Up-pointing towards heaven, down-pointing 
*neath heaven, 

The Buddha sheds light upon all who are liv- 
ing. ‘ 

Now, knowing the Law as the Law has been 
given, 

The blest triple treasure,—Rite, Priesthood 
and Buddha,— 

I lift up my song, though I sing in a dream- 
world; 

If sorrow and knowing are both the mind’s 
flowering; ~ 

If demon or Buddha with each is attendant; 

Then let all my faith upon knowing be cen- 
tred. 

Up-striving, away from ‘‘ The River of Three 
Paths,” 

A glance at the Fulness Divine of all Goodness 

Will gladden my eyes,—the reward of my 


striving. 

Recite then the Prayer;—for by its mere 
virtue 

Your pathway will enter the ‘‘Land of the 
Holy.” 


—The Japan Magazine. 


Conditions in Ireland. 


May we ask—though we fear that it will 
be in vain—that when men speak in public 
or write to the newspapers about Ireland, 
they will do so with sympathy and restraint 
and with real knowledge? Many people who 
know Ireland north and south, east and west, 
and feel her history moving in their blood, 
do not recognize much of the language of 
present controversy as anything near the 
truth. 

The Catholic population and the Pro- 
testants of Ulster are not the inveterate 
foes of popular imagination, though there 
may be little love lost between some Catholics 
and some Protestants, owing to faults on 
both sides. Catholics in Ireland have never 
persecuted Protestants, and there is no sign 
that they wish to begin to do so now. ‘The 
peasantry of the south and west are as much 
part of the wealth of the land as the artisans 
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of the north. The backwardness of parts 
-of the country is not due to priestcraft and 
laziness, but to causes economic and social, 
with which the historian is familiar. 

_ We know that, when all this has been said, 
the difficulties due to differences of tempera- 
ment and tradition are grave and far-reach- 
ing. But we shall be in a far better position 
to face these difficulties in a spirit of hope- 
fulness and equity, when we have the patience 
to undertake some study of Irish social 
conditions in the light of history—it is a 
story which will purge our hearts of all 
bitterness by its noble patriotism and its 
terrible pain—and so come closer to the 
realities of the situation as a whole.—The 
London Inquirer. 


Literature. 


GEORGE HAMILTON PERKINS. By Carroll 
Storrs Alden. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—Commodore Perkins 
had a picturesque and adventurous career. 
He served with Farragut in some of the most 
notable engagements of the Civil War; he 
was one of the two officers sent ashore to 
demand the surrender of New Orleans; he 
was in command of the Chickasaw, the 
monitor which had the most. conspicuous part 
in the battle of Mobile Bay; and his name is 
on the roll of distinguished naval heroes for 
whom torpedo boats have been. named. 
Besides all that, he had killed, as a boy, 
his tiger in Paraguay, and chased American 
slavers on the west coast of Africa. The 
story is told mainly in letters, which give a 
good idea of the manly character, the un- 
failing good humor, and the general activity 
of the writer. In his later years he turned 
his attention to farming, trying the hardest 
kind. ‘‘His life became much like that of 
an English country gentleman; he took a 
paternal interest in the welfare of his la- 
borers and poor neighbors; he studied the 
details of the work done on his land; he 
bred cattle, horses, and sheep, and found 
keen delight in his racing stable.’ It was in 
this capacity that he is best remembered by 
a younger generation, which makes such a 
reminder of his earlier life as this book pre- 
sents especially interesting and important. 


Our FRIEND JoHN BurRouGcHS. By Clara 
Barrus. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. $2 net—TDet us make much of 
“everybody’s dear John Burroughs” while 
he is alive to know how much he means to 
readers who love nature or literature or 
the new thought of life and religion. One 
comes nearest to him in his own writings, and 
it is good that three autobiographical sketches 
are included in this charming book of study 
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shared rare experiences with him, and knows 
now how to share them with others. Yet 
the sidelights, the fund of anecdote, the 
warm, hearty admiration, help, too, in 
setting the serene, sensitive, friendly figure 
plainly before us. A chapter on ‘‘Camping 
with Burroughs and Muir” is especially 
worth while, illustrating the likenesses and 
the differences between these two friends. 
There is hardly any one else to-day about 
whom a book like this could be written that 
would appeal to so many people as the 
strengthening of a personal relation already 
established. 


OVERLAND RED. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flin Company. $1.35 net.—Lovers of a 
lively Western story, in which mine pros- 
pecting and ranching are carried on in the 
face of dangers unknown to the quieter parts 
of this big country, will turn gladly from 
problem novels to this romance of the 
Moonstone Canyon trail. In this country 
girls as well as men need to keep their eyes 
open and their minds alert, and existing situa- 
tions add a new suspense to the love interest. 
Overland Red is a typical character, the 
product of this wild, free life, with an extra 
dash of tender-heartedness and a good sense 
of humor. As a red-headed Irishman he 
dominates the situation, and successfully 
claims the reader’s interest and sympathy, 
despite his variations from conventionality. 


MaxkiInc OveR Martua. By Julie M. 
Lippmann. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
¢1.20 net.—Nobody who has read Martha- 
by-the-Day would wish to have the friendly, 
good-natured, clear-headed Irish woman 
made over in any way that would make her 
unrecognizable, but there is little danger of 
that. She manages people and situations, sees 
a love affair through, acts as law to the wicked 
and mercy to the friendless and wisdom to 
the perplexed, and through it all is the same 
Martha. ‘The various threads of the story 
are skilfully combined, and their untangling 
affords some characteristic scenes, described 
with humor and good effect. 


Tur EvoLuTIon oF A THEOLOGIAN. By 
Stephen K. Szymanowski. Boston: Sher- 
man, French & Co. $2.—A discussion in 
story form, of the great problem of modern 
thought in contrast with medieval ecclesi- 
asticism. Rev. Dr. William Stuart is de- 
cidedly amnti-modernist. There comes an 
awakening, then a great upheaval. Events 
move rapidly. The new light pours into his 
mind from various sources. He breaks with 
the past, and the story leaves him face to 
face with a great spiritual adventure, but 
it leaves him with the assurance of success. 
This is a good form for such a discussion, 


and appreciation, written by one who has as the whole matter is not abstract, but is 
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intensely human. Modernism is not a 
theory as much as it is a personal adventure, 
sometimes a tragedy. 


QUEEN EvizABETuH. By Gladys E. Locke. 
Boston: Sherman, French & Co. $1.35.— 
The personality of Queen Bess is one of the 
most interesting in English history. As a 
queen, she has an assured place in the de- 
velopment of English life; and as a woman, 
she will never cease to be something of an 
enigma. ‘This book deals rather with her 
personality than with her political position. 
It is distinctly friendly to the much-criti- 
cised woman. The author shows a knowl- 
edge of original sources, and makes the whole 
matter interesting and readable. 
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“TN ‘Caarres Gorpon Ames: A Spiritual 
Autobiography’ we have a book of in- 
tense interest, especially for those who knew 
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hislife. But even those who never met him, 
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one can trace the influences and processes 
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an epilogue in which she tells many of those 
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of his fellow-man.—Chicago Record-Herald. 
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The Dome. 
The Chotee Told. 


The North Wind breathed to the ear of Spring, 
“Let us tease the children who watch for you.” 
Then he scattered snow on the waking green 
And kissed to frost all the morning dew. 


The pussies shivered along the bough, 
The lilacs murmured, “’Tis growing cold,” 

And the children feared that the Spring had flown, 
But the Crocus told. 


Oh, gold and purple and spotless white, 

Each wee brave head through the earth came up. 
The sky smiled greeting, the frost, ashamed, 

Was melted to dew in each fairy cup. 


The Bluebird, caught in his Southward flight, 
Stole back, ashamed he had feared the cold, 

And the North Wind growled, “I had cheated them, 
But the Crocus told.” 

—Phila Butler Bowman, in the Kindergarten Review. 


Mother’s Birthday Present. 


BY KATE LAWRENCE. 


It was Mother’s birthday. On her plate 
at the breakfast table lay four parcels 
neatly wrapped in white paper and tied with 
ribbons. ‘The children were in their places, 
but no mother appeared. 

Mary, the housemaid, gave them their 
cereal, and just as they had finished it 
Father came downstairs. 

“Mother isn’t coming to breakfast,” said 
he. “Let’s play Twenty Questions. Mother 
had a birthday present this morning. You 
may ask me twenty questions about it, and 
guess what it is.” 

It was nothing unusual for Mother not 
to come to breakfast, for she had not been 
feeling well lately, but for Father to propose 
a game at the breakfast table instead of 
rushing to catch his train,—that was very un- 
usual indeed. 

“Ts it an animal, vegetable, or mineral?” 
asked Louise. 

“An animal,’ said Father, promptly. 

“An animal itself, or part of an animal?” 

“ An animal, itself.’ 

“Has it wool, hair, or feathers?’ asked 
Ruth. 

“Tt has a very little soft hair.” 

“A coon kitty,” guessed little George. 
“Mother said she’d like to have one.” 

“No; ask more questions.” 

“What kind of a noise does it make?” 
asked Harry. = 

“The only noise I have heard from it was 
a very tiny squeak.” 

“A crying doll?”’ asked Ruth. 

“No; that is the best guess yet, but not 
quite right.” 

“Ts it alive?” 

“Yes, very much so.” 

“T guess it’s an effulunt,” said Georgie. 

This guess produced shouts of laughter. 
“O Georgie, the idea of anybody giving 
mother an elephant, and her having it in 
her room! How many questions have we 
asked, Father?” 

“About three hundred, it seems to me,’ 
said Father, gravely, ‘“‘but go on.” 

‘“‘Who gave it to Mother?”’ asked Ruth. 

“God did,” said Father, reverently. ‘“‘We 
must thank him by loving it dearly and 
being kind to it.” 

“O Father,” said Louise, “is it—is it’— 
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She whispered her guess in Father’s ear, and 
he said aloud,— 

“Yes, it is a little baby sister.” 

The children were jumping up and down, 
clapping their hands, but Father motioned 
for silence. ‘‘Remember that a little baby 
is a very delicate creature. Nurse will take 
you into Mother’s room, one by one; but 
you must be very quiet,and come out as 
soon as you are told.” 

“T am going to take Mother’s handker- 
chiefs up to her,” said Louise, picking up 
the parcel tied with a flowered ribbon. 

“T will take her apron,” said Ruth, picking 
up the one with the blue ribbon. 

“Mother and baby can both smell my 
roses,” said Harry, taking under his arm the 
box tied up with pink. 

“Baby shall have some of my chocolate 
drops,” said George, picking up the smallest 
box, which was tied with red. 

Mother said that they were the dearest 
children in the world, but neither she nor 
baby ate any of the chocolate drops that 
morning, 


Polly’s Birthday. 


Polly was a dear little girl who lived on a 
nice large farm with plenty of chickens, cows, 
and horses; but Polly never thought much 
about how nice all these were, for her father 
and mother were always hard at work, and 
Polly and the rest of the children had to help. 
Polly’s two brothers worked with their father, 
her sister helped her mother in the house, and 
Polly washed the dishes, scoured the knives, 
fed the chickens, and ran errands for the fam- 
ily, and for all the summer boarders besides. 

One of the boarders, Miss Cary, was watch- 
ing Polly shell peas one morning, and think- 
ing that she did a great deal of work for such 
a little girl. Finally she said,— 

“How old are you, Polly?” 

“Seven,’”’ Polly answered. 

“YVou’re almost eight,’’ said her mother. 

“When is her birthday?’’ Miss Cary asked. 

“Why, let me see, it’s this month some 
time,—the seventeenth,—yes, the seven- 
teenth of July. I declare, I’d have forgotten 
all about it if you hadn’t a-spoke.’””? And Mrs. 
Jones went on with her work again. 

“What’s a birthday?”’ Polly asked shyly. 

“Why, Polly,’ exclaimed Miss Cary, 
“don’t you know? It’s the anniversary of 
the day you were born. Didn’t you ever 
have a birthday present, Polly?”’ ; 

“No,” said Polly, looking puzzled. 

“We never have much time for those 
things,’ Polly’s mother said. “It’s bout 
all I can do to remember Christmas.’ 

“Yes, I know,” Miss Cary said; but she 
resolved that Polly should ‘‘have a birthday.” 

When she went down to breakfast the 
next morning; Miss Cary met Polly in the 
hall, and, putting a little silk purse into her 
hand, said kindly, ‘“‘Here, Polly, is something 
for you to buy birthday presents with.”’ 

Polly opened the little bag, and found in it 
eight bright silver quarters; and she ran as 
fast as she could to tell her mother. 

“Tand sakes, child!’”’ her mother said: 
“that’s too much money for you to spend. 
Better save it. It will buy you a pair of 
shoes and a warm hood this winter.” 

Almost any little girl would have cried at 
this, and Polly’s eyes did fill with tears; but 
as her mother wanted her to help “put the 
breakfast on,” Polly took the plate of muffins 
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into the dining-room. Miss Cary noticed 
the wet lashes, and said, ‘‘Mrs. Jones, please 
let Polly go down to the store to-day and 
spend her birthday money.” 

Mrs. Jones could not refuse this request. 
So, after she had put the baby to sleep, Polly 
was allowed to go to the store, which was a 
good two miles away; but the happy little 
girl would have willingly walked five miles 
to spend her precious two dollars. 

- It was late in the afternoon when she came 

back; and the boarders were lounging about, 
waiting for the supper-bell to ring. They 
all smiled at the little figure toiling up the 
road, with her arms full of bundles. Polly 
smiled radiantly through the dust that 
covered her round little face as she called to 
Miss Cary: ‘‘Oh! I’ve got such lots of things. 
Please come into the kitchen and see.” 

“No, it’s too warm there,’’? Miss Cary 
said. ‘Come into the parlor, where it’s 
cool; and we can all see.’ 

So they went into the house, and Polly 
commenced to unwrap her packages and 
exhibit her purchases. 

“There,’”’ she said, as she tore the paper 
from a queer-shaped bundle, “‘this is for ma,” 
holding up an egg-beater, ‘‘’cause it takes 
so long to beat eggs with a fork.” 

The boarders looked at each other in sur-. 
prise, but Polly was too busy to notice. She 
fairly beamed as she held up a green glass 
necktie-pin for inspection. “‘Isn’t it lovely?” 
she said. ‘‘It’s for pa, so he’ll wear a collar, 
like ma wants him to. Of course, he’ll 
want to wear such an elegant pin; and then 
he’ll have to wear a tie, and then he’ll have 
to wear a collar. 

“This isn’t much,” she continued, opening 
a small bundle, ‘‘only a rattle for baby. It 
only cost five cents.” 

The boarders looked on in silence as the 
busy little fingers untied strings. No one 
knew whether to laugh or feel sorry. 

It was wonderful what two dollars would 
buy, and not strange that the little girl had 
spent a whole half-day shopping. There 
was a blue tie for Brother Dan and a pink 
one for Tim, a yellow hair-ribbon for Sister 
Linda, some brass hairpins for grandma, a 
small bottle of cologne for Jake, the ‘‘hired 
man,” and then there was but one package 
left. Polly patted this lovingly before she 
opened it. ‘‘This is the nicest of all, and 
it’s for you,’”’ she said, as she handed Miss 
Cary a box of bright pink writing-paper. 
“Tt seemed too bad that you only had plain 
white paper to write your letters on, when 
you write so lovely. So I got you this. 
Ain’t it grand?” 

“Why, it’s beautiful, Polly dear,’ Miss 
Cary said; ‘“‘but what have you bought for 
your birthday present?”’ 

‘“‘Why, these,’ said Polly,—‘‘these are 
all my presents. Presents are something we 
give away, aren’t they?’’ And Polly looked 
around, wondering why all were so still. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to receive,” 
said one of the ladies softly. The gentlemen 
looked out of the windows, and Miss Cary 
put her arms around Polly and kissed the hot, 
dusty little face many times. 

“It’s been a lovely day,’’ Polly said as she 
distributed her last gift. “I never had any 
presents to give away before, and I think 
birthdays are just lovely.” 

The next month, after Miss Cary had re- 
turned to the city, she had a birthday; and 
there came to Polly a most wonderful doll, 
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with lots of beautiful clothes, and a card say- 
ing, ‘‘For Polly, on my birthday, from Lena 
Cary,” which, by the way, immediately 
became the doll’s name. 

Miss Cary was not the only one who 
caught Polly’s idea of a birthday, for the rest 
of the boarders remembered Polly’s presents; 
and through the year, as each one’s birthday 
came, Polly received a gift to delight her 
generous little heart. 

When the 17th of July came around again, 
though Miss Cary was not at the farm, she 
sent Polly a little silk bag with nine silver 
quarters in it, and Polly still thinks ‘‘birth- 
days are lovely.”—WMrs. S. J. Maxwell, in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal. 


When Baby was Lost. 


No one knew that Baby was lost until she 
found it out herself and cried. 

It happened this way: Baby and her 
Mother were visiting Grandpa and Grandma 
and Uncle Jim on the farm. Every morn- 
ing at ten o’clock Mother gave Baby a glass 
of milk. Then she took off the darling’s 
shoes and stockings and put her to bed in the 
spare bedroom. ‘The spare bedroom opened 
off the parlor and the parlor had an outside 
door. 

Baby was always so sleepy at ten o’clock 
that her eyes closed almost the minute her 
curly head touched the pillow. 

One morning, instead of sleeping two 
hours, Baby awoke in fifteen minutes. For 
a little while, she gazed around the darkened 
room—at the roses on the wall and cologne 
bottles on the oldfashioned bureau. ‘Then 
she turned over, with her face down, and 
squirmed her plump little body to the edge 
of the bed. Down she slid, until, with a 
soft little bump, she reached the braided rug 
on the floor. Baby wasn’t hurt a bit, be- 
cause her head didn’t bump. 

The outside parlor door, leading to the 
porch, was wide open, and the screen wasn’t 
hooked. Mother and Grandma were work- 
ing in the kitchen, doing the churning and 
the baking and washing dishes, so they 
didn’t know when Baby pushed the screen 
door open and escaped into the summer 
sunshine. 

Baby was afraid of the big, shaggy dog, 
whose name was Shep; but Shep was nowhere 
in sight. A humming-bird came to sip 
honey from the honeysuckle by the porch. 
Baby tried to catch him. A bright-winged 
butterfly flew low over the pansy-bed beside 
the steps. Forgetting the humming-bird, 
Baby tried to catch the butterfly. She 
followed him through the gate and a little 
way down the long, long lane, before he was 
lost in the sunshine. 

Next the barefooted baby went pad- 
dling through the dust, with hands out- 
stretched behind a toad; but, after hopping 
along ahead of her a few steps, that wise 
little toad hid behind. a stone while Baby 
travelled by. 

She was singing ‘‘Da-da-da-da” as loud 
as ever you please, when a robin on the 
fence turned his head on one side and called, 
“Cheer up! Cheer up!” Baby tried to catch 
the robin, but he flew a wee bit ahead of her, 
until they passed the barn, where doves 
were cooing “ Ceok-cook-coak-to-c90-0-0-0l” 
“‘Cook-cook-coo-0-00!”’ 

Back of the barn was the orchard, and in 
the orchard were squirrels and birds and bees 
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and butterflies and grasshoppers and crickets 
and at least one little squirmy-wormy! 

Baby had a beautiful time in the orchard, 
until she thought of her Mother and her 
Grandma in the farmhouse kitchen. At 
first, Baby felt lonely; then she was scared 
and then she began to cry. You see, the 
dear Baby was lost. She didn’t know the 
way home. She couldn’t see the barn; she 
couldn’t see anything but apple trees. 

Baby was standing still in the middle of 
the orchard, crying and crying and crying, 
when Shep found her—that big, shaggy, 
good old dog, Shep! He came bounding 
across the orchard when he saw Baby, and 
stuck his friendly nose in her face. 

“Don’t cry, Baby, don’t cry!” he said 
in dog talk. But the Baby didn’t under- 
stand, and cried louder than ever. 

“Come with me, I'll take you home! 
Come with me, I’ll take you home!” urged 
the dog in big dog talk; but the Baby only 
cried and cried, because all she heard was 
“Bow-wow! | Bow-wow-wow-wow!”’ She 
never did like to have Shep prance around 
on his four big feet and say ‘“‘Bow-wow!”’ 
like that! 

Soon Shep ran away fast as he could go. 
He couldn’t make the Baby understand that 
he knew how to lead her home, so he ran for 
Uncle Jim—good old dog, Shep! 

Uncle Jim was in the barn at work when 
Shep came running in, calling loud, ‘‘Come! 
Come! Come! Come!’’ Uncle Jim under- 
stood what Shep said, because he was so 
well acquainted with the old fellow. 

When Shep began pulling Uncle Jim by 
the trousers, only stopping to say, “Come! 
Come! Come!” Uncle Jim stopped his 
work and went with the dog. 

Straight to the orchard ran good old Shep, 
with Uncle Jim close behind. 

The Baby was glad to see Uncle Jim. 
She ran to meet him and put her arms tight 
around his neck; and those two, with old 
Shep, went skinninie through the orchard 
to the house. 

. When they reached the farmhouse, Baby 
was laughing and old dog Shep was jump- 
ing around, and barking as if he never was 
so happy in his life before. 

When Mother and Grandma heard the 
story, they patted Shep on the head, and 
said: ‘“‘Good old Shep! Good old dog!”’ 

At noon that day, Uncle Jim gave Shep a 
piece of beefsteak for his dinner, and Baby 
said, “‘Good dog!”’ 

That old dog was so pleased he wagged and 
wagged his tail. Ever after when Baby 
went to walk, old dog Shep went, too.— 
Frances Margaret Fox, in the Churchman. 


My Julia. 


My Julia was a sweet dolly. I had spent 
many happy hours sewing her dresses and 
playing with her. Mostly she wore white, 
and had a happy expression on her face. 

I was absent from the house, jumping rope 
on the pavement one day, when a lady and 
her little daughter came to call on my 
mother. During the call some one gave 
the child my Julia to play with. That was 
all right, of course; but, when they were 
going away, the little girl cried to take my 
dolly along! My sister came out and found 
me, and asked if I would give the little 
visitor my Julia. 

Of course I said, ‘‘ No, indeed!” 
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But my sister coaxed me a great deal, and 
told me that the little visitor was crying 
very hard, and could not be comforted, and 
would not give the dolly up. She told me, 
besides, that I was almost too big to play 
with dolls any longer. 

So at last I consented to give my dear 
Julia to the spoiled child, who cried for what 
was not hers! When I went in, by and by, 
she was gone. None of the big people ever 
knew how lonely and unhappy I was without 
my precious doll. 

It was a whole year before I saw the visitor 
again, for she did not live in the same city. 
When I saw her,—it was in a shop,—I walked 


up to her, and said: ‘‘How is Julia? Where 
is Julia?”’ 
Will you believe it? She did not remember 


my Julia that she had cried to take away 
from me! 

I went home very sad and indignant. I 
thought a girl who could take my Julia, and 
then lose her and forget all about her, must 
have a heart of stone.—Faith Webster, in 
Little Folks. 


To Every Man his Work. 


The Agricultural Department sent one of 
its expert gardeners to the White House to 
care for the rose-bushes. While he was busy 
trimming them, says an exchange, a man ina 
slouch hat, with a short coat buttoned close 
up to his neck, approached the gardener and 
offered some suggestions. 

“You are cutting those bushes too closely. 
There’ll not be any flowers on them this year,” 
said the stranger. 

“That so?”’ asked the workman, as he con- 
tinued snipping off the twigs. “Well, I 
have been trimming rose-bushes for thirty 
years; and, if you knew as much about this 
job as I do, you might be doing it yourself.” 

The other man turned on his heel and 
walked into the White House, where he en- 
tered the President’s private room, sat down 
at the President’s desk, and went to work 
at his own job.—Exchange. 


Willie’s composition on soap: ‘‘Soap is a 
kind of stuff made into nice-looking cakes 
that smells good and tastes awful. Soap 
pieces always taste the worst when you get 
itinto youreye. My father says the Eskimos 
don’t never use soap. I wish I was an Es- 
kimo.”—Christian Intelligencer. 


The Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity, 

Contributions from the Sunday. schools are used to give 
assistance to needy children, in their own homes, or in 
homes, more or less permanent, which the Mission finds 
for them, All children cared for are in close relations with 
the central office. 

Applications solicited from families within forty miles of 
Boston, who will take children to board or free of charge. 

Last year the Mission reached gs55 children. 

Bequests and donations from adults much needed to meet 
phenomenal increase in work. 
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God or Man. 


BY REV. AUGUSTUS P. RECCORD. 


This is the one remaining question which 
differentiates orthodox from so-called liberal 
Christianity. Other differences have been 
satisfactorily resolved, but the question 
whether Jesus was God or man still remains. 
Less than a year ago the Presbyterian Church, 
in convention assembled, declared that 
candidates for the Christian ministry who 
doubted the deity of Jesus should be rejected, 
becatise such doubt is evidence that they have 
not been regenerated. ‘This is the utterance 
of one of the oldest and strongest churches in 
America. The Unitarian Church had its 
origin in the inability of certain New Eng- 
land Congregationalists to accept the deity 
of Christ. The one feature of its teaching 
which is best known and most anathema- 
tized is its assertion that Jesus Christ was 
man and not God. ‘This is the utterance 
of one of the youngest and smallest churches 
in America. It is becoming more and more 
apparent that between these two positions 
the Church of to-morrow must choose. It 
cannot take refuge in the anomalous figure 
of one who was but a mystical amalgamation 
of the human and the divine. There is a 
growing conviction that, unless Jesus was like 
us in everything but our imperfections, he 
can have no religious significance for us or 
for mankind. 

Thus the question is, ‘‘Was Jesus God or 
man?” If we say that he was God, what 
becomes of our affirmation concerning his 
moral and spiritual leadership? How can 
he be an example for us? Is it not presump- 
tion for us to assume that we can do what he 
did, and live the life that he lived? On the 
other hand, if we say that he was man, what 
becomes of that vast and intricate scheme of 
redemption which has been made synony- 
mous with Christianity itself, and which de- 
pends for its validity upon the sacrifice of an 
infinite being in order to pay the penalty 
for infinite guilt? The system of theology, 
the methods of discipline, the whole con- 
ception of the purpose and work of a Chris- 
tian Church which has been termed evan- 
gelical, are based upon the theory that Jesus 
was none other than the infinite and eternal 
God taking upon himself the form of a man 
in order that he might achieve our salvation. 

Unless all signs fail, the twentieth century 
will be remembered for its rediscovery of 
the historic Jesus; not the Messiah of the 
synoptics, not the incarnate word of the 
fourth Gospel, not the mystical Christ of 
medieval theology, but Jesus of Nazareth, 
a man approved by God, and revered among 
men because of what he accomplished with- 
in the limits of a strict and normal human- 
ity. This has been made possible by our 
growing appreciation of the essential divine- 
ness of human nature. We no longer think 
of the divine and the human as mutually 
exclusive, or of the appearance of the Saviour 
of the world in human form as involving de- 
gradation. Whittier expressed what is com- 
ing to be the common conviction, when he 
spoke of Jesus as ‘‘ Most human and yet most 
divine, the flower of man and God.” ‘To- 
day our choice is not restricted to Jesus as 
perfect God or as mere man. In the concep- 
tion of one who is both human and divine, 
the age-long antagonism is resolved. 

Is such a conception possible? It is not 


be another and a greater Jesus? 
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only possible, but actual. The religious life 
has always had in it a large element of mysti- 
cism. We think of religion as man’s search 
for God. In reality it is man’s response to 
God’s search for him. God was seeking us 


long before we were aware of his existence. | 


He was trying to reveal himself to us long 
before we knew that there was anything to be 
revealed. Everything in the universe, from 
star-dust to man, is a mode of his self-mani- 
festation and the fulness of the revelation is 
determined by the capacity of the medium 
through which it comes. The best medium 
for such a revelation is a human personality, 
and in Jesus we have the highest human per- 
sonality, and consequently the best inter- 
preter of God to men. Once accustom our- 
selves to these apparently self-evident truths, 
and the person and work of Jesus involve no 
mystery. Through him God spoke to the 
men of long ago, and through him he is still 
speaking to the men of to-day. Wherever 
his name is revered, wherever his spirit is 
emulated, wherever his teachings are fol- 
lowed,—there he is recognized as the highest 
manifestation of God. The fact that men 
have often confused the medium of revela- 
tion with what it sought to reveal, that they 
have mistaken the manifestation of God with 
God himself, ought not to blind us to the 
greater fact that we must still look to him for 
the highest revelation of the divine nature 
and character. We look up to him, and say, 
“‘God cannot be less wise and loving and good 
than this best of men.” In the language 
of President Burton, ‘‘He was all God could 
be in human terms.” ‘The progress of Chris- 
tian civilization has been simply the pro- 
gressive entrance of the divine realities into 
human life through this chosen medium. 

Why, then, it may be asked, can there not 
Concern- 
ing this we can only conjecture. How God 
will reveal himself to the men of to-morrow 
we cannot say. All that we can say is that 
for the men of to-day Jesus remains the high- 
est manifestation of God. All who would 
know God and come into right relations with 
him, find in Jesus the surest method of ap- 
proach. As Emerson said, “He is the friend 
and helper of all who would live in the spirit.” 
His mission was not to impart knowledge, 
but to communicate life. It was not to 
add to the world’s fund of information, but to 
deepen its experience of life and its apprecia- 
tion of life’s fundamental realities. No 
higher conception of the nature of God has 
ever been framed than that which he ex- 
pressed in the one word, Father. No loftier 
ideal of the relation of man to man has ever 
been conceived than that which he suggested 
by the one word, brother. No grander con- 
ception of the goal toward which the whole 
creation moves has ever been formulated than 
that which is comprehended in his use of the 
phrase, kingdom of God. In the thought 
of God as the father of all, of men as brothers 
all, and of the kingdom of God as the ultimate 
goal of all human endeavor, we have all that 
is essential to the religion of Jesus, to historic 
Christianity, and to the progress of a Chris- 
tian civilization. 

This is the conception of the person and 
work of Jesus which seems destined to bring 
the Christian world together. Men speak of 
the deity of Christ as the supreme test of 
Christianity, meaning thereby not deity, 
but divinity, divineness. They criticise 
others for denying the divinity of Christ, 
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meaning thereby the denial of his deity, a 
denial which involves the affirmation of his 
divinity. Why not put an end to what has 
become a mere verbal controversy? Why 
not accustom ourselves to the same vocabu- 
lary? Why not unite in such loyal devotion 
to our common Master that all speculation 
as to his deity or his humanity will be swal- 
lowed up in the consciousness of his incom- 
parable divinity? 

The most serious obstacle to such a con- 
summation is the failure to discriminate be- 
tween the reality of Christian experience and 
the validity of our interpretation of that 
experience. The experience may be real: 
the interpretation of it may be wholly false. 
Men who accepted the traditional conception 
of Jesus have been conscious of a genuine 
religious life, and they have assumed that 
one is the direct outcome of the other. Their 
problem is, how to relinquish the dogma of the 
deity of Christ without losing the moral and 
spiritual dynamic which they have come 
to associate with it. They fear that the 
acceptance of a simple humanitarian con- 
ception of Jesus will result in a decline in 
religious enthusiasm and a weakening of 
moral fibre. It is the business of those 
who have experienced the change to prove 
that such fears are groundless. Our task 
is not to prove that the old faith is less rea- 
sonable than the new, but that the new is not 
less effective than the old. It is for us to 
demonstrate to the world that it does not 
make less of Jesus but more, and that it is 
capable of arousing a genuine piety, a moral 
earnestness, and a religious enthusiasm, which 
are in every way equal to all that has gone 
before. 


Japan Seen with Fresh Eyes. 


{[Rev. J. T. Sunderland, who has been 
travelling in the Orient as Billings Lecturer 
for the American Unitarian Association, has 
now returned to America. We copy the 
following extracts from his impressions of his 
visit to Japan, as reported in the Springfield 
Republican.) 


An American who had been in Japan 
twenty years said to me the other day, “‘ How 
much I would give if I could again see this 
country with the fresh eyes of one like you, 
who is looking at it for the first time!” Yes, 
there is at least one advantage in seeing a land 
for the first time; you bring to your seeing 
“fresh eyes.”” A thousand things which an 
old resident does not notice, because he has 
become accustomed to them, the newcomer 
finds strange and wonderfully interesting. 

Japan is a small country compared with 
the United States or Canada, or Russia or 
China. But fortunately it is not size that 
makes countries worth seeing,—else were 
Greenland more interesting than Greece, or 
Tartary than Palestine. 

The larger part of my forty days has been 
spent in Tokio, as well it might be, for Tokio 
is Japan almost as much as London is 
England or Paris, France. Of course it is 
not alone the size and great commercial 
importance of the city that give it interest, 
but the fact that it is the seat of the imperial 
government, and that here live a large 
proportion of the men who shape the nation’s 
policy, who are the leaders of the nation’s 
advances in all lines, and whose names are 
best known in the Western world. 
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I have found myself surprised in Tokio 
in several ways, for the most part agreeably. 
I knew it had a population of nearly two 
millions, and that it stretched over a vast 
area, but I was not prepared to find it so 
little monotonous, possessing stich a variety 
of scene, containing so many broad streets, 
fine stretches of water, handsome buildings, 
both old and new, parks, gardens, canals 
and bridges, striking temples, imposing old 
castle-like structures on hills,—the most con- 
spicuous of these being the imperial palace, 
with its elevated grounds crowned with great 
trees and surrounded with massive old walls, 
outside of which are long, winding, pictur- 
esque pleasure-lakes (once moats). 

Tokio is by far the greatest educational 
center in the nation. Its “students quar- 
ter,’ I am told, contains sixty thousand 
students, who are in attendance at the various 
institutions of higher learning. In no single 
direction does Japan seem to be pushing 
ahead faster than in that of education,— 
education in its whole range, from highest 
to lowest. The men of a generation ago 
who led in creating the ‘‘new Japan’ were 
wise enough to understand that no really 
progressive or strong nation can be built on 
any other foundation than that of an in- 
telligent people. Hence they established 
compulsory education and planted a school 
in every village and neighborhood of the 
land. The result is: illiteracy is almost 
abolished; books are found everywhere; 
newspapers circulate in great numbers, even 
in the most remote country districts. 

Education of young women is far less 
general than that of young men. However, 
there seems to be much promise for women’s 
higher education in the fact that a number 
of the universities for men are beginning to 
open their doors to women. The position 
of women in Japan in the past has been sco 
mutch inferior to that of men that we cannot 
expect privileges equal to those of the West 
to be extended to her at once. But a change 
is taking place, perhaps as rapidly as would 
be safe. Educated men are more and more 
learning that they need educated wives, 
and educated mothers for their children. 
The signs seem to be clear that woman’s day 
is coming in Japan, as everywhere else. 

Nothing is more noticeable than the never- 
failing courtesy and kindness which the 
traveller meets with in Japan,—in hotels, 
street cars, stores and shops, on the street, 
in the midst of crowds. Men, women, and 
children will go almost any distance to show 
you your way, and put themselves to almost 
any amount of trouble to get for you the 
information you want. 

Japan has been called “the paradise of 
children.” There are no signs of “race 
suicide’ here; one sees children, children, 
children everywhere, and one is struck with 
their happy looks. ‘here is considerable 
work done by children, but it is gererally 
done in company with their parents, and with 
their parents for teachers—the best kind of 
work. Nowhere do children play with 
happier voices or greater zest. A curious 
sight which one sees on every hand is that of 
babies carried about fastened on the backs of 
their mothers or other women or girls. One 
wonders whether the little things are com- 
fertable, but at least they almost never cry, 
and they look wonderfully contented. 

Temples and shrines are everywhere in 
evidence in Japan, in city and country. A 
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Christian bishop, who has been in Japan 
two-thirds of a lifetime, said to me, “I 
think the Japanese are the most religious 
people in the whole world; I mean, I think 
the religious instinct in them is the deepest.” 
As an evidence he called attention to the 
fact that in every Japanese home is a shrine, 
at which worship is conducted, if not by the 
whole family, at least by some member, 
twice daily. And then he added, ‘“‘I wish 
I could believe that there is any Christian 
land where worship is conducted twice every 
day in every home.” 

I am particularly impressed by the loca- 
tion of temples. ‘The sites of great numbers 
are among the most beautiful and striking 
that one can conceive,—often picturesque 
spots on mountain sides, or hills covered with 
great ancient trees and having long stately 
avenues of majestic trees leading up to them. 
Europeans and Americans almost never 
choose impressive natural surroundings for 
their places of worship: Japanese always do 
when circumstances permit. Does not this 
mean that the Japanese have a deeper ap- 
preciation of the religious aspects of Nature 
than do we of the West? 

Japan reminds one of Switzerland, be- 
cause of its endless number of picturesque 
mountains, most of them green with foliage 
and alive with swift mountain streams and 
charming waterfalls. Japan also reminds me 
of Greece, becattise of the sea everywhere 
extending itself by bays and inlets into the 
land, so that from almost any high elevation 
some blue expanse of water is to be observed. 

Everywhere one is struck with the superior 
agriculture of Japan. The country is so 
mountainous that only about one-fifth of 
its soil is arable, yet it supports a population 
of sixty millions. One learns the secrets of 
this when he sees with what care the valleys 
and terraced hills are kept up to the very 
highest degree of fertility, so that they bear 
the most astonishing crops, with not a 
square rod of available surface allowed to 
go to waste. 

Japan is fast becoming a producer of fine 
fruits. Most European and American fruits 
are found to thrive he e, and within the last 
twenty-five or thirty years they have been 
introduced on a large scale. One is surprised 
to see so few cattle and sheep in Japan, 
though the number of cattle is fast increasing. 
The people eat little meat, butter or milk, 
Fish here are most abundant and of a large 
number of varieties. I never ate fish more 
delicious. Lobsters, oysters, and other forms 
of shell-fish, abound. The boundless sea 
rather than the limited land furnishes the 
people with their principal animal food. 

Japan is pretty well supplied with rail- 
roads. Unfortunately they are narrow- 
gauge, which prevents so great rapidity of 
trains as would otherwise be practicable. 
The government has seriously considered a 
change of gauge, but the expense would be 
so great that the matter has been indefinitely 
postponed. The locomotives and coaches 
are rather after the English than the Ameri- 
can pattern. On the longer routes there are 
fairly good sleeping-cars and a very good 
dining-car service. All the larger cities of 
the empire have electric car lines, and 
interurban lines are beginning. 

Much is said in the West about Japan’s 
army and navy, and about her military 
spirit and ambitions. I know of no Western 
nation, unless it be the United States, where 
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things military are so little in evidence. I 
think I should be quite within bounds if I 
said that in the larger cities of Canada and 
in Great Britain one sees at least three soldiers 
to one in Japan, and in most of the countries 
on the continent of Europe at least six 
soldiers to one here. 

We wonder at the great progress that 
Japan has made in fifty years; but we should 
remember that her people have been highly 
civilized for centuries. They only needed to 
change the form of their civilization and 
adapt it to modern conditions, to take a 
place in the front rank of modern nations. 


Foreign Notes. 


BY CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


In the rst of March number of the Christ- 
liche Fretheit, published at Cologne, Pastor 
Goetz, one of the ministers of St. Reinoldi’s 
Protestant church of Dortmund, and the 
personal friend and defender of Pastor Traub, 
so unjustly removed by the Prussian Synod 
from the pulpit of this church because of his 
liberal opinions, prints a lengthy and ap- 
preciative review of the work of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association. He enumerates 
its many activities and expanding influences, 
and holds it up to his German fellow-liberals 
as worthy of their attention and imitation. 

In turn, we would give an account in brief 
of the social and religious work done at 
St. Reinoldi’s Church. A recent article by 
P. Prigge on that parish yields us detailed 
information on the subject, and enables us 
to portray the church life of one of the great — 
parishes of Germany. 

Dortmund has about 250,000 inhabitants, 
equally divided among the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic confessions. There are 
three Protestant parishes, of which that of 
St. Reinoldi is by far the largest, numbering 
some 70,000 souls. This congregation has 
three church edifices and eleven pastors. 
The presbytery counts 98 members. Five 
of the pastors are attached to the ancient and 
beautiful church of St. Reinoldi, dating back 
to before the Reformation, and retaining much 
of the decoration and other features of the 
Catholic era. St. Johu’s Church has four, 
and the Luther church two, pastorates. 
Traub was senior clergyman at St. Reinoldi. 
Goetz, still a young man, is senior at the 
Luther church. The pastors, however, in 
accordance with Rhenish custom, are all of 
equal right and standing. The chairman- 
ship in the presbytery changes every three 
years. Divine service is held twice every 
Sunday, in Passion Week daily. ‘The centres 
of the parish life are the congregational 
houses attached to St. Reinoldi and St. 
John, large and imposing edifices, several 
stories high, and filled from basement to roof 
with the social and religious activities of these 
churches, A visit to that of St. Reinoldi, 
which I made a few years since under the guid- 
ance of Rey. Mr. Traub, greatly impressed 
me. A number of parochial and other asso- 
ciations and philanthropies unite the mem- 
bers of the church, and enable them to exer- 
cise their influence upon the city. Here are 
to be found the archives of the parish, dating 
back for centuries and preserved in fire-proof 
vaults. Clerks were busy with the great 
parish books which chronicle the births, 
baptisms, confirmations, marriages, deaths, 
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and funerals of the great parish, and in Ger- 
many are kept with such care and precision. 
Several rooms are reserved for the religious 
instruction of the youth, previous to their 
confirmation, and for interviews between the 
pastors and their flock. Two instructors 
and friendly advisers of youth conduct the 
various juvenile societies and clubs, which 
are an important feature of the parish. The 
older youth and adults have a series of hand- 
some halls, with stage, dining and refresh- 
ment rooms, gymnasium, bowling alleys and 
billiard rooms, and a few chambers for emer- 
gencies. ‘There are committee-rooms, school- 
rooms, music-rooms, a dispensary. At the 
top of the building is a temporary shelter 
for homeless girls. A watch is kept at the 
railroad station for such, and others are 
brought in by Good Samaritans from the city 
and street. 

All this costs a pretty penny. ‘The three 
churches, the eight parsonages, three par- 
ish houses, three schools, etc.,—in all, twenty 
buildings,—have all been erected by the pa- 
ternal state, aided by large private gifts. The 
pastors are paid by the state, at first with a 
very humble stipend, which increases every 
five years automatically, so that at sixty-five 
years of age the pastor receives his largest 
salary and enjoys his highest consideration. 
He can then retire on a pension of one-half 
his largest stipend, or, if the congregation is 
agreed, keep on longer. But in any case his 
pension is assured. If he dies, his widow 
receives a pension, and his children, until 
their education is finished. Such a pro- 
ceeding as a young minister receiving a 
salary greater than his seniors in the calling, 
would be impossible in Germany. 

The parish of St. Reinoldi has some 
$200,000 in invested funds and bequests. 
It has a parish debt of $450,000. Interest 
and sinking fund call for some $25,000 an- 
nually. The church taxes levied bring in 
$70,o00a year. ‘The annual expenses amount 
to 329,000 marks, about $82,000, aside from 
the appropriations for charity. Church poli- 
tics, owing to the interference of the Prussian 
government and State Church, are quite 
lively in the parish, the majority being over- 
whelmingly liberal in sentiment. The 
church’s internal government is more or less 
democratic. [he German pastors have much 
more authority than those of America; the 
presbytery, through its committees, aids and 
sustains them. ‘There is a larger body of 
church members which considers all im- 
portant questions, especially the call of a 
minister. Unfortunately, the government, 
through its synods and upper officials, has 
a veto power, and can negative the choice of 
the congregation and remove pastors on 
doctrinal or personal grounds. This has led 
to great injustice and infringement on pas- 
toral and parochial rights. But in economy 
of resources, well-ordered functions and re- 
lations, largely conceived and splendidly 
conducted social and educational activities, 
and justice and generosity towards their 
clergy, the German churches can teach us 
needed lessons, and furnish us with an in- 
spiring example. Let our American minis- 
ters visit Dortmund and, under the guidance 
of Rev. Mr. Goetz, learn to know this better 
side of German church life. 

In Medina, where the prophet Mahomet 
died, a university of Islam is to be founded. 
It has been meditated for a long time. It is 
surmised that the English influences which 
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are making themselves felt at the greatest 
and oldest of Islamic universities, Al Hazar, 
in Cairo, have led the Turkish government 
to offset it with a new and orthodox institu- 
tion at Medina. In India, also, a great uni- 
versity is planned by the Mahometans of 
that country. The corner-stone of the col- 
lege at Medina was laid with great ceremony 
last November. Its object is defined in its 
charter,—‘‘ to teach the superior truths of the 
religion of Islam.’’ ‘The central committee 
is located at Constantinople; the execttive 
power will be lodged in Medina. Sheikh 
Schanish, who was exiled recently from Cairo 
for his Nationalist sympathies, is to be the 
head of the new institution. The instruc- 
tion will be imparted in Arabic. ‘There are 
to be upper and lower schools, and agricult- 
ural and industrial departments. About 
$200,000 annually has been pledged by the 
government for the support of the univer- 
sity, with $150,000 more for the erection of 
the first edifice. Money is being collected 
in all Mohometan countries at present for 
the new institution,—another evidence that 
the Mahometan world, far from dying, is 
very much alive. 

Jerusalem is greatly stirred by proposals 
for better sanitation, sewers, electric lighting, 
electric tramways to Bethlehem and the 
Dead Sea, and the removal of many of the 
city walls. The arrival of an aéroplane 
caused a great outpouring and wonder among 
its motley population. Evidently, a new era 
is dawning for this ancient capital of religion. 

For the first time, a version of the Koran in 
the vernacular has been made and printed. 
Ibrahim Hilmi Bey has published in Con- 
stantinople a translation of the holy book of 
Islam, a performance which hitherto had 
been accounted an act of sacrilege. We 
even found it difficult, as a Christian, to pur- 
chase in Damascus a copy of the Koran in 
Arabic. 

At seven years of age a Mohammedan boy 
commences to learn by heart the Koran, and 
the process is continued with his years. Dr. 
Cooper, in the Sunday-school Times, says, 
“Tn 1910 the educational report concerning 
Moslem students shows that 5,565 pupils in 
the ‘Kuttabs’ [village schools] were able to 
recite from memory the whole of the Koran, 
4,076 at least three-fourths of it, 5,355 stu- 
dents were capable of repeating one-half of it, 
and 9,145 at least one-fourth of it, while 
110,844 youths had committed to memory a 


the rules for all phases of life for a population 
of 223,985,780 persons—the entire Moslem 
world, including varying nationalities.” 
Contrast with this picture the ignorance of 
the Bible displayed by our Christian youth! 
No wonder Islam makes more converts to- 
day than Christianity in Africa and India. 
Every Musselman is a missionary. 

The March number of the Rikugo-Jasshi 
(Cosmos), the Unitarian theological monthly 
of Japan, has for its opening article a trans- 
lation into Japanese by Rev. Prof. S. Uchi- 
gasaki of Dr. Charles W. Eliot’s Buffalo 
address, ‘Christianity in the ‘Twentieth 
Century.” 

Rev. Prof. John Viénot of Paris writes us 
concerning liberal Protestantism in France: 
“At Paris there are two organized groups, 
the congregation of Pastor Charles Wagner 
(7 rue Daval, near the Column of July), and 
that of the Church of the Oratoire (opposite 
the Louvre), of which Revs. J. Emile Roberty, 


large portion of this book which embraces. 
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Wilfred Monod, and John Viénot are pastors. 
Their relations are most fraternal. The year 
1913 was a prosperous one for the Oratoire. 
New members were enrolled, and the church 
was well filled on Sundays. The resources 
of this church are considerable. It is able 
to devote some 20,000 francs annually to 
less prosperous liberal churches in France. 
(These liberal societies constitute over one- 
third of the total number of Protestant 
churches in the-country, and are especially 
strong in Southeastern France.) For 1914 
it is hoped to raise 30,000 francs towards this 
object. The total annual budget of the 
Oratoire is over 100,000 francs.”’ 


The David Memorial. 


Report of receipts up to April ro:— 


Previously acknowledged . $186.10 
Mrs Minot-G "Gage on. 6s eae 2.00 
Mrs. Katherine Blossom Webster . 5.00 
Women’s Alliance, Barnstable, Mass. I.0C 
A. L. W. and A.B. W.. f 10.00 
Agel eWay Gece: 10.00 
S. H. ‘Tingley . d 10.00 
Rey. R. S. Morrison .. ¢ 25.00 
Rev. M. J. Savage, D.D. . 15.00 
Mrs. M. J. Savage . ate 15.00 
Miss Elizabeth B. Porter . 1.00 

$280.10 


To all these contributors I extend hearty 
thanks, and I hope that still others will 
appear. On the whole my appeal seems not 
likely to accomplish the end desired. A new 
plan has, therefore, been formed by Rev. 
W. C. Gannett, Rev. C. W. Wendte, and 
myself, which we hope will prove more effec- 
tive. Certainly that memorial to the great- 
est and bravest of Unitarian martyrs must 
be planted on Deva hill! The easiest way 
for the reader to have a share in it is to send 
some money to Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
32 S. 21st Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Tuckerman School. 


During the closing weeks of the school 
year—and there are only six more of them— 
the courses which have been carried on from 
the beginning of the year will continue. 
Several shorter courses have discontinued, 
and two new courses begin. Miss Alfreda 
Coil of Marietta, Ohio, who was connected 
with the school early in the year, is to give 
a series of lessons on recreation. ‘These will 
consist of hour exercises on Wednesdays 
at 10.30. Part of the time will be given 
to the theory and part to practical demon- 
stration. Games suitable for indoor and 
outdoor groups will be taught, and age of 
possible groups of children and other condi- 
tions will be considered in choosing the 
recreation described and demonstrated. 
Miss Coil is a graduate of the New Haven 
School of Gymnastics, and is at present con- 
nected with the Children’s House at North 
End Union. 

Dr. H. G. Mitchell, professor at Tufts 
College, will give a series of illustrated lectures 
on Friday mornings at eleven o’clock at 
the vestry of Arlington Street Church. 
These are open to the public, and much 
profit and enjoyment is expected from the 
course to all who may attend. 

Miss Amy F. Acton in her lecture of April 
g, on the work of the State Board of Charity, 
gave a clear outline of the general work of 
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the board and a fuller description of her own 
work in the supervision of private charities. 
“Who is the well-trained worker?’ was 
asked, meaning especially the social worker. 
The reply seems as good for the description 
of the person engaged in the important work 
of Sunday-school teacher, superintendent, or 
parish assistant. ‘The well-trained worker 
is one who knows what she is about; 
who makes plans for her work only after 
sufficient study of the situation to have a 
basis for plans; who gets others to co- 
operate; and who follows up the lines of 
work carefully and intelligently, and records 
her efforts for her own future reference and 
help.” 


Hymn-books Wanted. 


Any church having usable hymn-books that 
may be displaced by the introduction of the 
“New Hymn and Tune Book” could render 
a great service in the interests of our mission- 
ary efforts if they would donate them to 
societies newly organized in different parts 
of the country. I shall be glad to receive 
the titles and the quantity of such hymn- 
books that any society may be willing to 
devote to this purpose, and will see that 
they are promptly placed where they will 
continue to contribute effectively to our 
cause. 


Lewis G. Wuson, Secretary 
of the American Unitarian Association. 


Che Young People’s Religious 
Cnion., 


Annual Meeting Poppe Boston Fed- 


eration. 


The annual meeting of -he Boston Federa- 
tion of Young People’s Religious Unions will 
be held in the First Parish Church, Eliot 
Square, Roxbury, Mass., on Sunday, April 
26. At four o’clock the business meeting 
will take place, when reports of the officers, 
directors, and the several committees will be 
heard, and the annual election will be in 
order at this time. Much of vital interest 
is brought forth at these business sessions, 
and it is important that delegates arrive 
promptly. 

The seven o’clock meeting is open to the 
public, and all are most cordially invited to 
attend. Dr. Charles W. Eliot, President 
Emeritus of Harvard University, will speak 
on “ Universal Religion.’ This subject should 
be of vital interest to all liberal Christians. 
Rey. James De Normandie, D.D., of Rox- 
bury, has been invited to conduct the de- 
votional part of the service. The presence 
of both these Unitarian leaders is assurance 
of a large gathering of young and old, and 
it is hoped that the numbers in attendance 
may go well beyond the record. 

It may be recalled that two hundred and 
eleven delegates were present at the last 
meeting of the Federation in the Richmond 
Street Church, Dorchester, on January 25 
last, within one of the largest attendance ever 
on record. Great interest is already being 
shown in the evening meeting especially, 
which promises to be the best one in the 
annals of the Federation. The officers and 
directors are receiving words of commenda- 
‘tion on all sides for having arranged such 
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an attractive programme, and, in conse- 
quenice, giving them every surety for antici- 
pating a much larger attendance on this 
auspicious occasion. 

Come and invite all your friends. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


As the essayist for the April meeting of 
the Ministerial Union finds it impossible to 
be in Boston on April 27, and as the Min- 
isters’ Day in Lynn has been set for April 28, 
it is deemed advisable to cancel the meeting 
of the Union that would, in the ordinary 
course, have been held on the 27th. It will 
therefore be omitted. 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston will meet at the Church of the 
Disciples, Jersey and Peterborough Streets, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1914. Subject, “’Teach- 
ing the Lesson: Some Practical Suggestions,”’ 
by Mr. Albert Levitt, Department of 
Philosophy, Columbia University. Supper 
at 6, addresses at 7, meeting adjourned at 
8.30. 

Meetings. 


THE MapDviLLE CONFERENCE.—‘‘A live 
Conference and a good spirit among the 
people” was the just verdict concerning the 
meeting of the Meadville Unitarian Confer- 
ence at Cleveland, Ohio, on April 6 and 7. 
The churches were well represented, and the 
Cleveland church was generous in its enter- 
tainment of all who attended. The Associ- 
ate Alliance had an interesting meeting on 
the afternoon of Monday. ‘The characteris- 
tic of such a meeting is that all the churches 
are heard from and the reports contain valu- 
able suggestions which the delegates carry 
back home. At the first evening session 
there was an address by Prof. Anna Garlin 
Spencer of Meadville, on the subject, ‘‘The 
Organization of Church Activities.’’ It was 
a practical dealing with the matter, and was 
a call to have our democratic churches attend 
more wisely to such things as preaching and 
pastoral work, candidating, to division of 
labor, and to the details which will enable 
our churches to make a better use to-day 
of their great opportunities. Mrs. Spencer 
said that no social organization is doing 
to-day what the church is doing and may 
do better. A reception followed. At the 
Tuesday morning business session there were 
reports and a general discussion of the work 
in the district, with special reports about 
Wheeling and its new church, and Dayton. 
It was voted that the Conference for the 
next year give its special attention to Edin- 
boro and the State Normal School there and 
to such other educational centres within 
reach. Rev. F. M. Bennett, field secretary of 
the Middle States Conference, spoke about 
the general missionary work and of what 
was now being done in the field. At twelve 
o’clock a devo:zional service was held, con- 
ducted by Rev. E. A. Coil of Marietta, a 
service which will be remembered by all 
who had part in it. The Cleveland church 
served luncheon at the church, and even 
that time was used for announcements about 
the summer school to be held in Meadville 
for two weeks beginning June 22. A busi- 
ness session at two o’clock dealt with some 
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amendments to the constitution and with 
the election of the Executive Committee for 
the year, as follows: R. W. Boynton, H. A. 
Pease, L. W. Mason, T. P. Byrnes, W. A. 
Taylor, and Henry T. Secrist, secretary- 
treasurer. Dr. J. F. Stephan of Cleveland 
read a paper on the Sunday-school, and a 
valuable discussion followed. Prof. R. J. 
Hutcheon of Meadville gave an address on 
“The Religious Aspects of Social Questions.” 
A meeting of the Federation of Young People 
was held at the close of the afternoon, and 
representatives of the various societies re- 
ported what was being done or not being 
done, and the meeting closed with a deter- 
mination to do more the coming year for and 
with the young people. In the evening ad- 
dresses were given by Rey. H. A. Pease of 
Wheeling on “What a Unitarian Church 
means to a City,’’ and by President F. C. 
Southworth on ‘‘The Next Step Forward.’ 
Those at the meeting almost thought there 
was some mysterious influence about. Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis came rather unexpectedly to 
the Conference. During the morning Dr. 
S. M. Crothers walked in, and a little later 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance appeared. With such 
appearing so unexpectedly, we hardly knew 
what might not happen next. These three 
were heard with pleasure during the meeting. 
He Bes. 


THE SOUTHERN ASSOCIATE ALLIANCE.— 
The nineteenth annual meeting was held 
at Dallas, Tex., April 3, 1914. The busi- 
ness meeting was preceded by a delightful 
luncheon at the Elite Café, at which Miss 
Anna M. Bancroft was the guest of honor. 
Highty enthusiastic men and women at- 
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tended the luncheon. Mrs. E. P. Turner, 
president of the Dallas Woman’s Forum, 
presided as toastmistress, and introduced, in 
her usual happy way, Mrs. J. H. Carlson, 
who responded for the local Women’s 
Alliance, Mrs. D. Segur of Toledo, Ohio; 
Mrs. George J. Bird, San Angelo, Tex.; 
Mrs. H. W. Churchill of New Orleans, vice- 
president of the Southern States, West; 
Miss Harriet Spalding, president of the 
Southern Associate Alliance; Rev. George 
Gilmour, minister of the Dallas Unitarian 
church; and Miss Bancroft. At the busi- 
ness meeting, held at two-thirty o’clock, Miss 
Spalding presided. Rev. William Chan- 
ning Brown made the prayer at the devo- 
tional service which opened the meeting. 
Miss Spalding gave the address of greeting 
from the Southern Associate Alliance to the 
visitors, and Mrs. George Gilmour, president 
of the Dallas Women’s Alliance, welcomed 
them to the local church. Greetings were 
read from Mrs. M. B. Davis, national 
corresponding secretary, and from Miss 
Low. Reports were given by the visiting 
delegates, and these were most encouraging 
and full of helpful suggestions. Mrs. E. A. 
Goddard of Louisville, Ky., was elected secre- 
tary, to succeed Mrs. E. N. Willis of Dallas, 
Tex. With the formation of a branch Al- 
liance at Houston, Tex., the State of Texas 
now has enough members to entitle it to 
a State director, and Mrs. Churchill sug- 
gested the name of Mrs. L. S. Thorne ot 
Dallas, who has been identified with the 
Unitarian church of that city since its 
organization. It was resolved that a copy 
of the proceedings of the Southern Asso- 
ciate Alliance meeting be sent to each branch; 
that greetings and thanks should be sent to 
the executive board of the Alliance for the 
presence at the conference of the national 
president, Miss Anna M, Bancroft, whose 
address disseminated such a wealth of cheer 
and encouragement; that hearty greetings 
should be sent to the Houston branch, and a 
cordial welcome into the fellowship; that 
pleasure at the decision of the Louisville 
branch to remain in the Southern Confer- 
ence should be expressed, as also gratitude 
for the gracious hospitality of the Dallas 
branch. The crowning event of the meet- 
ing was the stirring address given by Miss 
Bancroft, which was received with enthu- 
siasm, and must result in the redoubling of 
the efforts of the Southern Alliances. The 
meeting adjourned to meet next year at 
Louisville, Ky. On Friday evening Mr. and 
Mrs. L. S. Thorne entertained enjoyably at 
their home, for the members of the church 
and their guests, A musical programme was 
given at which Mr. Johnston sang several 
Scotch songs, accompanied by Mr. Aimer. 
Miss Marion Fielding gave two violin solos, 
with Mrs. Harriet Bacon McDonald at 
the piano. Little Miss Mary Thorne de- 
lighted the guests with her violin playing. 
' The Dallas church feels fortunate in being 
able to present a musical programme like 
this without going outside the church for 
its talent. Saturday afternoon an auto- 
mobile ride was arranged by the local 
Alliance for the visitors, and two hours were 
devoted to showing the beauties of the city 
to those unfamiliar with Dallas. During 
the ride an opportunity was given to visit 
the Art Gallery at Fair Park, where the 
regular collection of pictures by such men as 
Childe Hassam, Colin Campbell, and others, 
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was atigmented by pictures done by Boyer 
Gonzales of Galveston, Jonas Lie of New 
York, and E. G. Eisonlohr of Dallas. Mr. 
Eisonlohr has exhibited in New “York, 
Chicago, ete., and at present is represented 
in the “Rotary Exhibit’? of the American 
Water Color Society of New York for the 
years 1913 and 1914. ‘This concluded the 
entertainments and business meetings which 
were connected exclusively with the Alli- 
ance. Mrs. E. N. Willis, Secretary and 
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Asupy, Mass.—First Parish, Rev. Cyrus 
A. Roys: The annual meeting was held 
Monday, March 30. Dinner was served 
at 12.30, about forty being present. This 
was followed by the business meeting. A 
new code of by-laws for the orderly conduct 
of parish business was adopted with entire 
unanimity, a committee having been ap- 
pointed at the last meeting to prepare them. 
These by-laws contained the bond of union 
for membership, voting members to be 
twenty years of age, and contribute a small 
sum annually for the support of the work of 
the parish. The treasurer’s report showed 
bills all paid, and $150 in the treasury. 
The trustees and pastor were authorized 
to make suitable acknowledgment of a 
legacy for the work of the parish by the late 
Samuel P. Gates of Bridgewater, and to 
place the acknowledgment on the records of 
the parish. This permanent fund is worthy 
of mention because it comes from a beloved 
and honored son of the parish who left the 
town to work elsewhere when but a youth, 
and who for many years was a devout and 
loyal member of the Swedenborgian church. 
During his frequent visits to the old home he 
has manifested great affection for the church, 
and two years since fitted the parsonage with 
a heating plant. Most significant of all, 
he was always in the old family pew by the 
side of his sister, the wife of the former 
pastor, Rev. George S. Shaw. This breadth 
of religious sympathy is worthy of notice by 
Unitarians who are supposed to give aid to 
other churches oftener than the members of 
other churches to them. There were several 
accessions to the membership at the meet- 
ing. On the following Wednesday evening 
the members of the Unity Club, which is 
composed of members from ten to seventeen 
years, gave a creditable presentation of 
“Tittle Women.” 


CoLoRADO SPRINGS, Cor.— All Souls’ 
Church, Rev. Thomas S. Robjent: Sunday 
morning congregations are steadily increas- 
ing. Since September the congregations 
have more than doubled in size those of last 
year. New families are joining our ranks 
at each service. The minister’s withdrawal 
from the local Ministerial Association on 
account of the coming campaign of Mr. 
Sunday, the evangelist, and the stand which 
he has taken in the matter has attracted 
considerable attention and commendation 
on the part of some of the very best citizens, 
who are now supporting this movement in 
consequence. The Sunday evening meetings 
closed for the season on the last Sunday in 
March, with a very fine address by Senator 
Helen Ring Robinson. Dr. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones of Chicago was present and also deliv- 
ered an address. The attendance at these 
meetings have been very encouraging. The 
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meetings will be continued early next fall. 
Mr. Robjent has made arrangements to keep 
the church open through the summer, and will 
occupy the pulpit each Sunday morning, and 
during July and August will hold afternoon 
services in Manitou. It is hoped that the 
coming of Mr. Sunday this summer will 
mean a large accession of members. 


DORCHESTER, Mass.—Christ Church, 
Rev. George-F. Pratt: On the evening of 
April 6 the vestry was crowded by the people 
of the parish, assembled to commemorate 
the tenth anniversary of the pastorate of 
the minister, and also to celebrate his birth- 
day. Dr. C. J. Douglas, chairman of the 
Prudential Committee, presided, and con- 
gratulatory addresses were made by officers 
representing nine organizations connected 
with the church, Mrs. C. J. Douglas, presi-~ 
dent of the Woman’s Alliance, presented a 
large birthday cake to Mr. Pratt and a bas- 
ket of flowers to his wife. As she entered with 
these gifts, ten little girls in white accom- 
panied her bearing lighted candles. ‘The clos- 
ing address was by Mr. Q. A. Lothrop, who 
presented Mr. Pratt a purse of $roo, the 
gift of the parish. There was music by the 
Huebener orchestra as refreshments were 
served. 


GREENFIELD, Mass.—All Soul’s Church: 
At the closing meeting for the season of the 
Alliance branch, April 9, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously passed :— 

“Tt is the wish of the Alliance members 
to place on record their great appreciation 
of the interest taken, and inspiration given 
by, Rev. Samuel R. Maxwell in all matters 
pertaining not alone to the work of the Alli- 
ance and the church, but of the keen interest 
he has had in the welfare of Greenfield. 
It is with a deep sense of our own personal 
loss that we think with regret of the depart- 
ure of our pastor and highly valued citizen, 
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but we wish for him all the’ good which| AckNowLEpcMENTS of the American Uni- 
must result from the life and experience of | tarian Association:— 


one whose breadth of mind and heart will 
be exercised in a wider field of responsi- 
bility.” 


GREEN Harsor, Mass.—Grace Chapel, 
Rey. George Lincoln Mason: ‘The present 
pastorate began February 1, 1909. The Sun- 
day-school is maintained except during July 
and August. The Society holds services, 
fiowever, the year through, with two weeks 
vacation in the autumn. The Alliance 
Branch has voted to hold the next annual 
fair August 5 and 6. Contributions re- 
ceived will be acknowledged by Mrs. L. M. 
Peterson, secretary. 


HoPpEDALE, Mass.—Hopedale Unitarian 
Parish: At a meeting held Friday evening, 
April 10, it was voted to accept the resigna- 
tion of Rev. Fred R. Lewis as minister of 
this parish, and resolutions were passed, that, 
in accepting Mr. Lewis’s resignation, the 
parish places on record its appreciation of 
his valuable work in Hopedale, its regret 
that the pleasant relations of the past five 
years are to be severed, and its best wishes 
that health and success may follow him to 
his new field of usefulness. 


READING, Mass.—The Christian Union 
(Unitarian) Church, Rev. Marion F. Ham: 
The church held its annual meeting Monday 
evening, April 6, preceded by a fine supper 
served by the Unity Club, at which about 
150 were served. ‘he reports of the officers 
and committees showed that the past year 
had been‘one of growth and strength. ‘The 
treasurer reported all bills paid, and over 
$126 balance on hand. Every society and 
club also reported a balance on hand at the 
close of the year. Seven new members were 
admitted, and officers and committees elected: 
clerk, Wilfred A. Bancroft; treasurer, Edgar 
N. Hunt; trustees, Harry L. Dane, Edwin L. 
Hutchinson, Dr. Arthur A. Libbey, William 
H. Willson, and Percy N. Sweetser. C. 
Winthrop Smith was elected life member of 
the American Unitarian Association, and 
Mrs. George W.S. Ide and Miss Mary A. 
Bancroft, delegates to the May meetings. 
Short addresses were made by the pastor, 
Rey. M..F, Ham, and others, and the meet- 
ing closed with many expressions of pleasure 
at the results shown the past year and the 
prospects for the future. 


Wasuincton, D.C.—AIl Souls’ Church, 
Rev. U. G. B. Pierce: The Unitarian Club 
will hold an open meeting at the church 
April 17, when Dr. Charles W: Eliot and 
Hon. E. T. Williams, chief of the Division 
of Far Eastern Affairs, will discuss ‘“‘The 
Renaissance of Asia.” 


Personals. 


Rey. Walter S, Swisher of Passaic has re- 
signed, to accept a call to New London. 


Dr. George Croswell Cressey has accepted 
the call to Staten Island, and has already 
begun his work there. 


Mistletoe thrives on the Western coasts 
to an extent not approached in the East. 
In many places this parasitic growth is re- 
sponsible, directly or indirectly, for a consid- 
erable loss of timber. 


Already acknowledged....... Pe ets civ +++ -B23,541-43 
April 1. Mrs. Edmund Harrison, White Pigeon, 
I@iiak.. -2ioal: se Lao be> oe 5.00 
1. Society in Bangor, Me II2.00 
1. Society in Bath, N.H. 5.00 
2. Society in Peabody, Mas 44.00 
2. Society in Eastport, Me. .. Sete 25.00 
2. Society in Keene, N.H...........-... 171.50 
2. Ladies’ Sewing Society, Keene, N.H. . 10.00 
2. Society in Pomona, Cal. ............ 8.50 
3. Society in Duxbury, Mass........... 12.00 
3. Society in Milwaukee, Wis........... 53.00 
3. Society in Portsmouth, N.H......... 134.38 
3. Society in Barnstable, Mass., ad- 
Be EE REE |. 5 05% cana Stl os 5.00 
3. Mrs. Jennie N. Gowing, Dublin, N.H... I00.co 
3. R. Stuart Chase, Haverhill, Mass..... 10.00 
3. Sunday School, Houlton, Me......... 6.50 
4. Society in Derby, Conn., additional. .. 5.00 
4. Mr. and Mrs. Edward C. Jordan, 
Portland, Meliss. 5.:....0.0. 0005 10.00 
4. Society in West Roxbury, Mass.,..... 57.10 
6. Society in Hubbardston, Mass. ...... 5.00 
6. Society in Waltham, Mass., additional 1.00 
7. Society in Deerfield, Mass., additional 22.63 
7. Society in Brooklyn, Conn., addi- 
tionaky.).. gsi Pa GE: ERIE 5.00 
4. Society in Wheeling, W. Va........-. 25.00 
8. First Church, Boston, Mass.......... 1,200.00 
8. Second Society, Athol, Mass......... 50.00 
8. Sunday School, Dunkirk, N.Y.......: 5.00 
8. John W. Frothingham, New York, 
MUP UTEE Ta eleclctelers sls e'ciawisaes s 100.00 
8. Society in Malden, Mass., addi- 
GIO era ek PPTRE Bite hb 24 oislalned 5.00 
8. First Society, San Francisco, Cal....... 425.00 
9. Society in Norton, Mass........ Gotise 25.00 
9. Mrs. Albert R. Morawetz, Baltimore, 
ieapieeines PAS c kista/s.vialaretad «(atlas 0 5.00 
9. Society in Hamilton, Can.,.......... 10.00 
9. Mrs. A. W. Jones, Fall Creek, Ore.... 5.00 
to. Society in Francestown, N.H......... 6.00 
ro. Sunday School, Duluth, Minn........ 8.00 
ro. Friends, through the president, for the 
the Tuckerman School............. 1,150.00 
rz. Western Unitarian Conference... q 5.00 
11. Society in Ayer, Mass......... shes 2.00 
11. Society in Beverly, Mass., additional... 100.00 
11. King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass., addi- 
EXON cates (cia RIS ola. c voi dainw Seloye 20.00 
11. The Alliance of Unitarian Women ... 10.00 
rr. Society in Walpole, N.H............. 25.00 


ESPECIALLY CONTRIBUTED FOR THE DEPARTMENT OF 


April 1. 
2 


2. 


. Bulfinch — Place 


. Needham, Mass., 


. Received through the president : 
. Belfast, Me., Branch Women’s Alli- 


RELIGIOUS EDUCATION. 


Sunday School, Florence, Mass...... 

Church, | Branch 
Women’s Alliance 

Bingham, Mass., Branch Women’s 
CPM ies Seas ke iin 6 6:8 Wiaya'e oFanais 


Branch Women’s 
PANNE AICGHS, ccche Pas «oie plaints ale ole'e'sie 


CE EE Ee ae cert ero 
ra 


. Sunday School, West Roxbury, Mass. 
. Unitarian School for Religious Edu- 


-cation, Detroit, Mich. ............ 


. First Parish, Brookline, Mass.......-. 
. Sunday School, Hudson, Mass. ...... 
. Sunday School, Rockland, Mass. .... 
. Littleton, Mass., Branch Women’s 


eMC Ry Lise ees Se alaalaietawie soc « 


5.00 
10.00 
10.00 


5.00 
760.00 


5.00 
5.00 


100,00 
17.90 


25.00 
75.00 
10.00 

5,00 


5.00 


RECEIVED THROUGH THE UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL 


April 2. 


an Dn w 


vy 3s oN 


. Sunday School, 


SOCIETY. 


North Church Sunday School, Salem, 
Mass. 


. Channing Branch Women’s Alliance, 


Newton, Mass. 


. First Church Sunday School, Roxbury, 


ass 
. Sunday School, Gloucester, Mass. ... 
. Chicopee, Mass., Branch Women’s Al- 


. Barnard Memorial, Boston, Mass... . . 
. Eastport, Me., Branch Women’s Alli- 


E. Howard Fund, West 
Bridgewater, Mass..........-++++. 
West Bridgewater, 


April 8. First Congregational Alliance, Provi- 


lence; Ri Maat a cmadese ao ecs 15,00 

8. Sunday School, Milwaukee, Wis.... .. 10,00 
rr. Grafton, Mass., Branch Women’s Alli- 

BAGO? cdemiica th vcd os seer preP als © 10.00 

$28,668.64 


Henry M. Wriitams, Treasurer, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Alfred Noyes on Peace. 


The young English poet, Alfred Noyes, 
has spoken several times recently on the sub- 
ject of peace. With his poet’s gift of expres- 
sion and power of wielding words, and with 
his own virility and straight-forwardness of 
thought and speech, he has been able to give 
us a picture of the sickening horrors of war 
that one cannot forget. ‘The large aspects 
of the question which all men feel free to dis- 
cuss—the expense, the ceaseless competition 
in armament production, the burden of 
taxation—he dismisses with brevity and clear- 
ness. ‘The cost of militarism in England 
constitutes nearly one-half of the expendi- 
ture of the country, and there seems to be 
only a prospect of yearly increases. Each 
country says it must have more battle-ships 
in order to keep the peace, ‘The nations are 
working in an endless treadmill; the wheels 
are revolving faster and faster, and men say 
the only hope lies in greasing the axles. Or, 
to change the figure, it is as if the world were 
one great gaming table, and the nations were 
throwing down their stakes, each raising the 
last bid, each pledging more than his neigh- 
bor—why? In order that the game may 
not be played! 

But it is in putting before us the hideous 
details of modern warfare that Alfred Noyes 
is most compelling, and the reason for his 
strength is just that he is not afraid to tell 
the truth. He has a strong man’s disgust 
at the subterfuges of ‘‘good taste’ and a 
righteous anger at the suppression of de- 
tails and facts that are considered too re- 
volting and hideous for men to hear. His 
object is to shock people into a realization 
of what war really means—how men fight 
without knowing why, are mowed down from 
a distance without ever seeing their enemy, 
how the glut of revenge seizes them until 
they become beasts in their passion, how 
women and children are mistreated and mur- 
dered,—what massacres look like. Noyes’s 
poem ‘‘The Wine-Press”’ is one of the truest 
pictures that has ever been given of a war— 


| and one of the most horrible because he will 


not consent to leave unsaid the things men 
ought to know. 


Forest officers in Washington and Oregon 
plan to discontinue the use of barbed wire 
on their forests. This will affect their own 
pastures and public drift fences. They 
say barbed wire has no advantage over 
smooth wire, that it injures stock, and that 


5 is more likely to be borne down by soft 
5.00 | snow. 


LASTS A LIFETIME 


“The Chest with the Chill in it” 


COLD RETAINING, 
HEAT REPELLING 


SOLD ON MERIT 


384 


Pleasantries. 


Elsie: “Mamma, I don’t feel well.” 
Mother: “That’s too bad, dear. Where do 
you feel worst?”’ Elsie: ‘Inschool, mamma.” 


Mistress: ‘What? Broken one of my 
china figures? The Goethe, I suppose.” 
Gretchen: ‘‘No, ma’am, only the Schiller.”— 
Fliegende Blaiter. 


“No,” said Mrs. Twickembury, “I’m sure 
he hasn’t any organized trouble with his 
heart, for he has been thoroughly examined 
with the stereoscope.” 


“And phwat was the quarest thing ye 
saw in Paris, at all at all, Maggie?” ‘The 
Frinch polacemen.” ‘And phwat is there 
that’s quare about thim?”  “They’re 
Frinch.” 


Miss Vigneatt was engaged to Mr. Wood, 
and was remarking that after her marriage no 
one would mispronounce her name. Her 
small nephew suggested, however, that peo- 
ple might Mrspronounce it. 


“Pat, when was you first married?” 
Mike asked. “At nineteen years it was,” 
Pat replied, “‘and, begorra, I’d never marry 
again so young if I should live to be the age 
of Methuselah.’”’—Boston Transcript. 


“And wit’s the matter wi’ me 
richt leg, doctor?’”’ “Doctor: “Oh, just old 
age, Mrs. MacDougall.” Grannie: “Hoots, 
man; ye’re haverin’. ‘The left leg’s hale and 
soond, and they’re baith the same age.’’— 
Punch. 


Waterloo.—The Host (showing family 
portraits, proudly): ‘‘Portrait of my great 
uncle—lost an arm at Waterloo.” The 
Youth (hopelessly bored): “Horrid place, 
Waterloo; lost my golf clubs there last week.” 
— Sketch. 


William (who has been persuaded to contri- 
bute to the annual concert): “‘Can ’ee tinkle 
‘Varmer’s Boy,’ miss?’’ Squire’s daughter: 
“Have you brought your music?’’ William: 
“Music! I don’t sing by music; I sings 
by hearsay.’’—London Opinion. 


Grannie: 


Opening a bazaar in Devonshire, Mrs. 
Dale-Doolette (a daughter of the late Dr. 
R. W. Dale, the Congregationalist theo- 
logian) told a significant anecdote. ‘Last 
year I asked a man whom I met what he 
felt chiefly interested in. He answered, 
*I am throwing my whole soul into pigs.’”’ 


There was a momentary pause in the con- 
versation at the five o’clock tea. The voice 
of a huckster in the street outside broke in 
upon the silence. “Ap-puls! Ap-puls!’’ 
he yelled. “Aw-r’nges! And lemons! Gra- 
a-a-apes! Fresh fruit! Fresh!’’ ‘‘He seems 
to be putting on the loud peddle!”’ remarked 
one of the guests. 


Mr. Kelly: ‘An’ how are ye this mornin’, 
Mistress Flyn? Is yer rhumatiz any better?” 
Mrs. Flyn: “Well, yis, I think it is, I thank 
ye koindly. ‘The new doctor’s treatment is 
doin’ me a worl’ av good, I belave. He 
advoises me to take queen ann eternally, and 
to rub anarchy on me j’ints. SoI’m doin’ it, 
an’ I think it’s helpin’ me wonderfully.”— 
Christian Work. 


“What is your name?’ asked the magis- 
trate. ‘Michael O’Halloran,” answered the 
prisoner. ‘‘What is your occupation? What 
work do you do?” “Oi’m a sailor.” The 
magistrate looked incredulous. ‘I don’t be- 
lieve you ever saw a ship,’ he said. “ Didn’t 
Oi, then?” said the prisoner. ‘‘An’ phwat 
do yez t‘ink Oi come over in,—a hack?” 
The Philadelphia Record says that it went 
hard with Michael O’Halloran after that. 
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WHY NOT READ THIS AD? 
Sak Underground 
re ee Garbage Receiver 


No Flies. No Litter. No Odors. 
Opens with the foot: closes itself. Clean and sanitary. 
Sold direct from factory. Guaranceed. Circular free. 
C. H. Srernenson, Mfr., 19 Farrar Street, Lynn, Mass. 


“JUBILATE DEO” HYMNAL 


Edited by Rev. Charles W. Wendte 


Price, 40 cents Geo. H. Ellis Co. 
By mail, 50 cents 272 Congress St., Boston. 


Also an edition with services, 50 cents; 
by mail, 6ocentspercopy. Young People’s 
Religious Union: 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


HEART AND VOICE 


A NEW BOOK OF SONGS AND SERVICES 
FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOL AND THE HOME 


Prepared by 


Rev. CHARLES W. WENDTE, D.D. 


COMPILER OF ‘*THE SUNNYSIDE,”’ 
“THE CAROL,” ‘‘JUBILATE DEO,’’ ETC. 


At this season, when pastors and superintendents are 
considering how to improve the musical and liturgical 
services of the Sunday-school, we would call their atten- 
tion to the merits of this latest and best work of a compiler 
whose previous ventures in this field have met with un- 
precedented favor in liberal religious circles in the United 
States and England, and whose large experience in Child 
Song assures a collection of hymns, tunes, and liturgies 
in harmony with the present standards and needs of the 
liberal Christian Sunday-school and home. 

The book contains 365 hymns and poems, 264 tunes, 
together with 24 liturgies for the regular sessions and special 
occasions of the children’s service. 

The endeavor has been made to present in these simple 
liturgies the noblest utterances of the Old and New Testa- 
ment, so far as these are applicable to childhood and ca- 
pable of a liturgical treatment. The poetic and ethical 
values of the selections in verse have been carefully con- 
sidered, while the music tq which they are wedded is 
throughout tuneful and singable, and of a high order. 

The best way to be assured of this is to send for a copy of 
the book for examination. 

“Heart and Voice” has already been adopted by a large 
number of our Sunday-schools, whose testimony as to the 
enrichment their services have received through its intro- 
duction is most gratifying. A list of these will be fur- 
nished those who desire to make further inquiry. We give 
herewith the opinion of a few experts in Sunday-schoo 
affairs, formed after a careful examination of the book. 

CoMMENDATIONS.—From Rev. W. H. Lyon, D.D., in 
the Christian Register:— 

“There is an astonishing amount of new matter and a 
still more astonishing amount of admirable matter. The 
most marked quality of the music is what it should be in 
a book for children,—brightness.”’ 

From Rev, Frederick L. Hosmer, D.D.:— . 

“Tt seems to me the fullest, most elaborate Sunday- 
school Manual yet issued in this country, or elsewhere, 
so far as I know. ... I am stirred to congratulation.” 

From Rev. George H. Badger, in the Unitarian:— 

“A most successfully wrought-out work of definite use- 
fulness has rarely been the good fortune of the liberal 
fellowship. . . . It makes a decisive step in advance. ... 
There is a most excellent collection of service, with a gen- 
erous range and logical development combining simplicity, 
dignity, and variety, with rare discrimination.” 

From Rev. Henry F. Cope, General Secretary Religious 
Education Society:— 

“Tt is refreshing to find a book consisting apparently 
wholly of songs which young people may sing without loss 
of self-respect, and normally without breach of veracity, 
so well arranged and attractively printed. . . . I am look- 
ing forward to using the first part of the book in my own 


fe ? 


family.’ 


Send for copy of HEART AND VOICE. 


Price: Single Copies, 60 cents each, postpaid. 
To Sunday-schools: 50 cents, carriage prepaid. 


Publishers: GEO. H. ELLIS CoO. 
272 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


Springfield, Mass. 


Principals: 
John MacDulfie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie (Radcliffe) 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


56 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
- Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO.,LTD. 


LONDON 


Educational, 


THE MISSES ALLEN SCHOOL 
West Newton, Mass. 
Address as above for circulars. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean. 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Browne & Nichols School 


FOR BOYS. Cambridge, Mass. 
Educates especially for HARVARD College 
Newplaygroundon the Charles River. Junior Department 

GEORGE H. BROWNE, A.M., REV. WILLARD REED. A.M., Principals 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 

Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 

Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 

demic, agricultural, commercial, and domestic arts subjects. 

All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully fulfilled. 
Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


The Meadville Theological School 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
(Founded 1844) 


F.C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Half way between Boston 
Situation and New York. Wer 
east winds, as on the seacoast. Three houses. 
Beautiful grounds. 

General and Co Cou 
Studies eo. ogy ‘Do. 


mestic Science 
Gymnasium, basketbal 
Athletics ,2mi:, driving ponies a 
riding master, swimming, and country 
sions 
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